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«2 NO SUBSTITUTE 
fer PRINTED PARISH PAPERS 


LLY continue to distribute printed matter of inferior quality or pro- 

duced on a duplicating machine, when your church can publish a 
high class parish paper? The National Religious Press supplies parish 
papers, better in appearance and quality than national church periodicals, 
at amazingly low prices. In fact even the smallest church can publish a 
local parish paper which will astonish the community providing our 
service is used. 


MORE THAN 400 AGREE 


More than 400 ministers have been using our service from one to twenty 
years. They all agree that there is no excuse for any church to distribute 
an inferior parish paper. Read what a few say: 


‘Your service is highly satisfactory.’ 
Harold B. Thompson, Porterville, Calif. 

appreciate your splendid service.’’—Rev. 
Manuel F. Campbell, Harlowton, Montana. 

‘*All churches should publish a parish paper.”’ 

Rev. Janet S. Wolford, Hanford, Calif. 

‘*l think you did a particularly nice job on the 
last issue of The Bulletin.’’—Letha Pletcher, 
Anderson, Ind. 

“We are well satisfied with the service of 
the National Religious Press.'’—Wayne E. Hed- 
tun, Rapid City, South Dakota. 

“We believe the National Religious Press is 
best in the business of printing parish papers ' 

J. David Pitts, Louisville, Ky. 

**We continue to enjoy the very tine work you 
are doing for us. I believe I am seeing good 
results every week from this paper ''—-Rev. 
Samuel A. Douthit, Hinesville, Ga. 

‘“‘We find a parish paper is a good Assistant 
Pastor. Our people are thrilled with the quality 


of your workmanship. The interest and attend- 
ance is increasing as a result of publishing a 
parish paper.’’—George E. Moir, Tekoa, Wash. 


‘*‘We find it very easy to sell advertisements 
in our parish paper to the merchants because of 
the fine job of printing given by the National 
Religious Press. Quality work at low prices is 
an obvious bargain.’’—Wm. Buchhop, Lloyd- 
minster, Sask., Canada. 

‘*The last issue of The Goal Post was a very 
tine one. The workmanship was good, the art 
cover picture was beautiful, and we have re- 
ceived a lot of compliments on the magazine 
The Goal Post is being used for the glory of 
God, and the spread of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.’’--J. Paul MeCracken, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

‘‘We appreciate your prompt service.’''— Rev, 
Wm. A. Lucas, Oakland, Calif. 

“Our people love Union Methodist Herald.’ 

Rev. R. Edward Pinder, Federalsburg, Md. 

appreciate your prompt service.'’—Rev. 
M. G. Halvorson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE 


Send free of charge The Manual. 
sumple parish papers, and full par 
ticulars regarding your Standard 


ized Parish Paper Service. 


The Parish Paper Manual gives complete information 
regarding local church papers. Send the coupon. 


— 
The 
Grang onal, 
“Yame “ichiga,, Tess 
$23 Ottawa Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN | 


PRACTICAL HELP 


For Many Counseling Sitaations 


THE FUNERAL AND 
THE MOURNERS 


Pastoral care of the bereaved 


BY PAUL E. IRION 


This practical, sensible book analyzes the funeral from 
the standpoint of the personal needs of the mourner, and 
offers invaluable guidance in applying the resources of 
Christian faith to the mourning experience, The author 
combines the insights of psychology and pastoral counseling 
with the best in Christian experience to evaluate present- 
day funeral practices and indicate the dynamic relationship 
between the funeral and pastoral care. $2.75 


THE COUNSELOR 
IN COUNSELING 
BY SEWARD HILTNER 


How every pastor can make all phases of his counseling 
more effective. 

“The unique features in Hiltner’s valuable book make 
it a milestone in progress of books in the field of pastoral 


pr counseling. .. . / All of the material is taken from informal 

pastoral counseling situations . . . making the book of 
So exceptional value to the minister who functions in this 


type of environment. The pastor of the average church will 
feel grateful for a book that is pertinent to his own every- 
day task ... which gives specific help. This is a book that 


will outlast others in the field of counseling.”—-Wayne E. 
Oates in The Review and Expositor. $2.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PASTORAL CARE 
BY PAUL E. JOHNSON 


This theoretically sound and concretely practical’ volume 
for the working minister gives the what and why of pastoral 
psychology, and how it can be used to achieve an effective, 
well-rounded ministry. 

Dr. Johnson shows that in spiritual healing religion and 
psychology are partners, and demonstrates ‘how the latter 
can be applied to the entire range of the pastor’s work— 
counseling, preaching, administration, and community 
action. 

“The psychology of the total pastoral task is dealt with 
here in careful detail, giving us a comprehensive matrix in 
which to work, without . . . losing us in the fog of generali- 
ties and abstractions.”—Pastoral Psychology $4.75 


At All Bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 
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amother Says 


"Yes, I know sex 
education is necessary, 
but how can I get 
started?’’ 


"I’m so clumsy at this 
sort of thing. Won’t I 
be doing more harm 
than good?’’ 


a teacher says 


“I can’t find the words, 
I don’t know what to 


By Alfred Schmieding 


To parents Professor Schmieding 
makes this encouraging comment: “‘No 
matter how inept, how clumsy and halt- 
ing, the instruction of a mother or a 
father may be, it is still far superior and 
much to be preferred to gossip and 
grapevine information, not to say in- 
formation from morbid and perverted 
sources.” 

Reac what he says in regard to the 
commoiuiy spoken exhortation ‘Jesus 
won’t love you if you do that!” Read 
his interesting case studies in these 
straightforward, nontechnical pages. 

Here is sound, practical advice for 
helping you make sex and sex education 
an intimate, healthy part of youth’s 
philosophy of life. 

Here is reliable, Scripture-founded 
advice for helping to develop well- 
balanced, well-adjusted children and 
young people. Order your personal copy 
today. 144 pages. Cloth. $1.85. 


Available at your religious bookstore. 


Concordia Publishing House 


3558 South Jefferson Avenue ® Saint Louis 18, Missouri 
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Power For 
Life's Living 
by Arnold H. Lowe 


Model counseling sermons that pre- 
sent Christianity as a vigorous, per- 


sonal experience adequate for the 
issues of life. Publication date: 


April 28. $2.50 


Communi- 
cating 
The Gospel 


by Halford E. Luccock 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 
1953. “One of the most engaging 
books on the art of preaching that 
anyone can read.”—-Donatp Mac- 
Leop $2.50 


Think On 
These Things 


by John Ellis Large 


“This is ‘a delightful and helpful 
book by one who has looked deep in 
spiritual things . . . will be of tre- 
mendous help to many people.”— 
SMILEY BLANTON $1.75 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY April 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


ON SPIRITUAL HEALING 


To the Editor: 

Have you ever done anything on healing? 
I am surprised at the number of healing 
emphases to be found in many of our 
Churches. This is a worth-while area of in- 
vestigation. You might well give it special 
consideration in a number. 

I am impressed by the January, 1954, issue 
of PastoraL Psycuorocy. I have a class 
of nearly 35 members on Counseling this 
term. That issue is most valuable to us, be- 
cause it contains such a fine Bibliography. 
Is there any way of presenting the members 
of my class with one copy each, in the hope 
that some might subscribe? Or, perhaps you 
could give us a special rate for that many 
copies? Let me hear from you. 

E. G. HomricgHausEN 
Professor of Christian Education 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


We are glad that we are able to comply 
so promptly with Dr. Homrighausen’s sug 
gestion. As our readers will note from ow 
announcement in this issue, our May issue 
will be devoted entirely to this theme, and 
written by some of the outstanding thinkers 
and workers in this field —Ed. 


MORE ON THE ANNUAL 


To the Editor: 
I am writing to tell you how pleased | 
am with the January issue of PasToral 
Psycno.tocy, The First Annual Directory 
The information which you have compile 
is not only extremely useful to those of w 
who work in the field, but also gives a 
idea of how big this movement really i 
and how psychiatry is being integrated into 
theology. 
Cuapcain Herpert P. Fritze 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Topeka, Kansas 
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1954 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 


I want you to know how much I appreci- 
ate The First Annual Directory. The book 
lists and the reading guide will be invalu- 
able to me and I am sure that some of my 
preacher friends will benefit from a reading 
of the copies which I want to send out. I 
am enclosing the little coupon from this 
issue and will greatly appreciate your send- 
ing on to me five copies of the January 
number. 

I have frequently felt impelled to write 
you and express my fondness for your 
journal. The press of things here has pre- 
vented it, but it has not prevented my being 
sure that what you are doing is of very real 
value. 

Sincere best wishes to all of you on the 
staff for a wonderful year in 54. 

Rev. L. K. Wuirtrte_p 
Community Methodist Church 
Millbrae, California 


To the Editor: 


I have just finished looking over “The 
First Annual Directory” and have found it 
to be very interesting and helpful. 

The article on “Mental Health Films for 
the Minister” was of special interest. I am 
working on a series of programs for young 
people in the Junior High and also for High 
School young people. We have just com- 
pleted a short series of Boy and Girl 
Friendships for the High School group. I 
wonder if you could tell me where I might 
secure additional help in planning a series 
for the Junior High and also for the High 
School Age, on such subjects as: Dealing 
with One’s Emotions, Personality Develop- 
ments, and Vocational Guidance ? 

By way of comment, the article on films 
could have been more helpful if recom- 
mendations according to suitability for vari- 
ous age groups could have been included. 

Rev. Paut GILBERT 
The Methodist Church 
Waterman, Illinois 


To the Editor: 


Iam most grateful for the January issue. 
I feel that the outlines and suggested read- 
ing courses will be most helpful. 

Rev. Georce E. Haypen 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


12 FILMS to EMPHASIZE 


CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY LIFE 


The significance of the Christian family as 
a unit of strength in the church and in the 
community, dramatically presented in these 
twelve Family Films’ productions: 


BIBLE ON THE TABLE 
RIM OF THE WHEEL 
THEIR FUTURE IS YOURS 
ROLLING STONES 
SPEAK NO EVIL 
THE FIRST STEP 
WALKING WITH GOD 
ON THE RIGHT SIDE 
AS WE FORGIVE 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 
HONOR THY FAMILY 
CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 


Choose from these films for your church 
programs—Sunday School, Evening Serv- 
ices, Mid-week Meetings, Parents’ Meet- 
ings, Youth Groups and Family Night Pro- 
grams. Illustrated catalogs describing 27 
Modern Inspirational films and 26 Living 
Bible films are available on request to aid 
you in making selections. 


PLAN AHEAD—Now is the time to schedule 
Living Bible films for your Vacation Bible 
School, Youth Conferences, Summer Camps and 
Conventions. 


Reserve these films now at your 
denominational or local film library. 


4Y milly 


1364 North Van Ness Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 
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GORDON W. ALLPORT 


. W. ALLPORT is Professor of Psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Chairman of the Committee on Higher Degrees in the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations. Born in Montezuma, Indiana, on November 11, 1897, 
he attended public schools in Cleveland, and took both his bachelor’s and doe- 
tor’s degree at Harvard. In 1919-20 he taught English and Sociology at Robert 
College, Istanbul. Between 1922 and 1924 he studied in Berlin, Hamburg, and 
Cambridge, England, as holder of the Sheldon Traveling Fellowship. For two 
years thereafter he was Instructor in Social Ethics at Harvard, and then for 
four years Assistant Professor of Psychology at Dartmouth College. 

During World War II he served on the Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology, and specialized in problems of civilian morale and rumor. He has 
been a representative of the American Psychological Association on both the 
National and Social Science Research Councils; and was President of the 
American Psychological Association in 1937, of the Eastern Psychological As- 
sociation in 1943, and of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues in 1944. 

His published books include Studies in Expressive Movement (with P. E. 
Vernon), 1933; The Psychology of Radio (with H. Cantril), 1935; The Use of 
Personal Documents in Psychological Science, 1942; The Psychology of Rumor 
(with L. Postman), 1947; The Nature of Personality: Selected Papers, 1950. 

Of particular interest to readers of our journal is his The Individual and 
His Religion, published in 1950, a book which was a Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection in August, 1951, and was referred to by Seward Hiltner as a 
worthy successor to William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience. Equally 
significant is Dr. Allport’s Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, pub- 
lished in 1937, a book which has become a classic in the psychological study of 
personality—one of the best books in the field. Dr. Allport has just published 
his latest book, The Nature of Prejudice (Addison Wesley Publishing Co., 
$5.50), a book which is one of the first comprehensive and systematic surveys 
of group prejudice, on which Dr. Allport has been working for the last ten years. 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorials 


Accepted Though Unacceptable: 
An Editorial for Easter 


OR a pastoral psychological medi- 

tation at Easter, we suggest these 
paragraphs by James A. Pike, Dean of 
New York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine (from his book, Beyond An.v- 
iety, Scribner’s, 1953, pp. 31-32).* 

“That God will lift our guilt from 
us is the good news of the Gospel. At 
the heart of the universe are resources 
for absorbing the guilt of the world. 
God can take it; we can’t take our own 
guilt, but He can. 

“This is why for Christians the 
Cross is the central symbol. In Christ, 
God is tipping His hand; we see how 
He always is, has been and will be. In 
Christ, God has translated Himself in- 
to the language of a human life, enter- 
ed our estate, met us where we are. On 
the Cross we see Him ‘taking it,’ tak- 
ing up the slack between His awful 
righteousness and our sinfulness. We 


*This book was the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection in September, 1953. 


could not measure up to Him; so He 
comes down to us. 

“Christ Who was tempted even as 
are we, but Who knew no sin took on 
the hurt of all sin. In the Cross we see 
God reconciling His justice—the basis 
of our self-criticism, with His merey— 
the basis of our self-acceptance. God at 
least indulges in no rationalizations ; 
with Him sin is sin, wrong is wrong— 
and on this depends the stability of the 
moral universe. So He takes into Him- 
self the burden of sin. That is a great 
secret of the universe, revealed in 
Christ. God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself. 

“For us, this means simply, we can 
accept ourselves. We can accept our- 
selves because the ultimate Ground of 
the universe accepts us—though unac- 
ceptable. Thus is preserved both self- 
criticism and self-acceptance—both ab- 
solutely essential to our well-being.” 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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Apmil 


Artists and Models 


N AN article prepared for his fellow 
psychologists, and first printed in 

1947 (Psychological Review, July, 
1947), Gordon W. Allport discussed 
the inadequacies of the most widely 
used “models” of personality. The 
“mechanical model,” he indicated, 
emerged out of the “adulation of the 
technological success of the physical 
sciences.” The trouble with trying to 
comprehend the intricacies of person- 
ality by analogical reference to ma- 
chines, he suggested, is that man’s 
“moral sense,’ the contemporaneous 
character of his motivation, and some- 
thing that smells like self-determina- 
tion, tend thereby to be forgotten. 

Asserting that lower animals and 
even children are insufficient, along 
with machines, as “models” with which 
to comprehend the crucial aspects of 
adult personality, Allport continues, 
“Addiction to machines, rats, or infants 
leads us to overplay those features of 
human behavior that are peripheral, 
signal-oriented, or genetic.” That is, 
if we use such “models” in the illusion 
that they lead us to a comprehensive 
understanding of adult personality, we 
are led to side-shows, to the notion that 
symbols and language are passive and 
uncreative (hence to deprecation of 
intellect ), and to the false belief that a 
man is nothing but the recapitulation 
of his own history. 

Against such implications, Allport 
argues in favor of “models” of person- 
ality that are “central, future-oriented, 
and symbolic.” To attempt an exposi- 
tion of this text, we may look first for 
centrality. As we understand Allport, 
this means that we look at a man’s to- 
tal “integrated behavior,” not merely 


at aspects or abstracted components of 
it. It is more complicated to study per- 
sonality than reflexes, but it is also 
more “central” if one is professing to 
study personality. 

By “future-oriented,” we understand 
Allport to be saying that we under- 
stand adult human persons only when 
we understand their “intention”’— 
“what the individual is trying to do.” 
There is something crucial about 
this “intention,” he contends, that is 
missed if we break motivation down 
into “drive, need, instinct, and cath- 
exis,” as if they were adequate to ex- 
plain all that happens. “Without for- 
getting for a moment,” he continues, 
“what we have learned about rational- 
izing and about the untrustworthiness 
of introspective reports on motives, we 
may safely declare that the opposing of 
motive and thought-process has gone 
much too far.”” Another way to say this 
is that the “model” that approaches 
adequacy reckons seriously with the 
future, avoids any mere “preoccupa- 
tion with adjustments in the past.” 

The third criterion, that the “model” 
be “‘symbolic,” implies that communi- 
cation at the human level has some- 
thing creative about it, that language in 
particular and the intellect in general 
are not just casual sparks struck off by 
an organism whose essential nature 
would be unchanged if they flew away. 
Human communication is more than 
“squeaks, squeals, or squalls.” It quali- 
fies and enriches the very meaning of 
personality in itself. 

Allport’s argument (if it has been 
correctly summarized ) may well be ap- 
proved by the reader, especially the 
pastoral reader, so far as he grasps the 
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issues involved. But are not these is- 
sues, he may weil ask, the province of 
the psychologists, so technical that we 
can hardly know what they are about, 
much less have convictions in relation 
to them? 

The answer to this must be no, for 
the simple reason that nobody—psy- 
chologist, pastor, or layman—can actu- 
ally think about the nature of human 
personality without using some kind 
of “model.” To be sure, one may speak 
of aspects of personality through anal- 
ogies and metaphors without pretend- 
ing that he is dealing with it as a 
whole. For instance, he may say that 
man’s emotions demand an outlet, that 
man can love only if he has first been 
loved, or that man will become angry 
on this occasion just as he did before. 
All these statements may prove to be 
true, or they may not. But in any event, 
each of them tends to presuppose a 
basic (and unstated) “model’’ for pic- 
turing the complex concrete phenome- 
na of personality in itself. Even a par- 
tial analogy presupposes a complete 
“model.” 

Whether we are aware of it or not, 
therefore, we all operate through some 
kind of general picture, metaphor, or 
“model” of what personality is and 
how it works. The two traditional 
models have been the mechanistic and 
the vitalistic. According to the mechan- 
istic model, in its simpler forms (it can 
also be very complex), if we observe 
and describe causes and effects, we 
have the essence. Many commentators 
have suggested the inadequacies of such 
models, that self-restorative processes 
unknown to machines operate in the 
human personality, that some one built 
the machine and set it going, and so 
on. 

The second traditional type of model 
has been the vitalistic. According to 
this, in its simpler forms (these too 


can be complex), the crucial factor is 
always the final or ultimate cause or 
motivation which, in the nature of the 
case, can never be investigated directly. 
The result, as Ludwig von Bertalanffy, 
the German biologist, and others have 
shown, is that such an apparently vital- 
istic view is mechanistic for all practi- 
cal purposes, but that it hypothecates a 
final or ultimate cause for whatever it 
observes—as if a halo on a rake would 
make him a saint. 


If mechanical models (with or with- 
out halos), animal models, childhood 
models, and other similar models are 
all inadequate, and if we inevitably use 
models (or at least analogies and meta- 
phors) in our thinking about the na- 
ture of personality, where, then, can we 
turn for better ones? 

On this point Allport is careful to 
avoid giving the appearance of a last 
word, as are other progressive theo- 
rists about personality such as Andras 
Angyal or Gardner Murphy. What is 
most important, they all suggest, is not 
our immediate arrival at some fixed 
and wholly adequate model, but our 
hetter understanding of the standards 
or criteria by which any model is to 
be judged. 

Allport introduces at this point, in 
addition to the standards discussed 
above (‘‘central, future-oriented, and 
symbolic”), the criteria he believes im- 
plicit in the best art and literature. No 
conception or model of personality can 
approach adequacy, he argues, unless 
it faces up to “the substantial and en- 
during dispositions of which personal- 
ity is composed.” Since Allport’s own 
illustration of this can not be improved 
on, we steal it from him (from a pa- 
per first published in Rumania in 
1938). 

Allport begins by quoting a story of 
Theophrastus, on “The Coward,” in- 
troduced by these words. ‘‘Please note 
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its timelessness. The coward of today 
is essentially the same kind of mortal 
as the coward of antiquity. Please note 
also the remarkable directness and 
economy of the portrait. No words are 
wasted. It is like a prose sonnet. No 
one could add or subtract a single sen- 
tence to its betterment.” Here is the 
Theophrastus story. 


Cowardliness is a shrinking of the soul 
caused by fear. The coward is this sort 
of person. At sea he thinks cliffs are 
pirates and directly the sea gets rough 
inquires anxiously whether all the pas- 
sengers are initiated; as he looks up at 
the sky he asks the steersman if they 
are half-way and what he thinks of the 
weather ; he tells the person next to him 
that he has had a disturbing dream; he 
takes off his tunic and gives it to his 
slave; and finally begs to be put on 
shore. On active service when the in- 
fantry are going into action, he calls to 
the men of his deme to come and stand 
by him and to keep a good look-out— 
pretending that it is hard to distinguish 
who is the enemy. Then hearing the 
noise of battle and seeing men fall, he 
tells his comrades that in the hurry he 
has forgotten his sword; he runs back 
to his tent and, after getting rid of his 
slave by sending him out to reconnoitre, 
hides the sword under his pillow and 
wastes time in pretending to look for it. 
If he sees a wounded friend carried in, 
he rushes up, tells him to keep cheerful, 
holds him under the arms to support 
him; then attends him, wipes the blood 
off and sits down by him to keep the 
flies away—in short, does everything 
except fight. The trumpets sound the 
charge and, as he sits in the tent, he 
murmurs: “Curse you! Won’t you 
let the poor man sleep with your ever- 
lasting trumpeting!” Covered with the 
other man’s blood he goes out to meet 
the returning soldiers and tells them 
he has saved one of his friends at the 
risk of his own life; and he brings to 
the bedside the men of his deme and 
tribe and explains to each visitor that 
he carried the wounded man to the 
tent with his own hands. 


In analyzing the Theophrastus story, 
Allport first notes that this author pre- 


sents two situations : one while the man 
is traveling on the sea, and the other 
while a battle is going on. In Allport’s 
words, “In the first situation seven 
typical episodes are depicted; the 
coward’s illusion of seeing the cliffs as 
pirates, his superstitious fear lest some 
of the passengers might bring bad luck 
through having neglected a religious 
rite, his desire to be at least half-way 
on the dangerous journey, his consult- 
ing expert opinion on the weather, his 
fear of his own disturbing dreams, his 
preparation for swimming to safety, 
and finally his emotional collapse in 
begging to be put on shore.”’ The seven 
“telltale episodes” in relation to the 
second situation, the battle, are, All- 
port suggests, even “more subtle.” 
These are: frightened by the battle, he 
says he has forgot his sword and goes 
to get it; sending out his slave, he 
hides the sword as a delaying tactic; 
when a wounded soldier appears, he 
becomes ambulance chairman, and so 
wins more delay: he busies himself 
with the symptomatic help of swatting 
flies; reminded by trumpets that the 
battle is still on, he curses the noise 
as holding up the wounded man’s 
sleep; when the fight is over, he goes 
out to meet the weary soldiers, deny- 
ing his cowardice with the other’s 
blood; and as a clincher, he brings 
them in to see the wounded man. 


More than two thousand years ago, 
writes Allport, Theophrastus “used a 
method, just now being glimpsed by 
psychologists, of defining with the aid 
of equivalent stimulations and equiva- 
lent responses the major dispositions 
of a character.” This kind of literature, 
he suggests, “proceeds on the psycho- 
logical assumption that each character 
has certain traits peculiar to himself 
which can be defined through the nar- 
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The Psychological Roots of Religion Have 


Nothing to Do With the Validity of 


Religious Experience 


BY GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Professor of Psychology 
Harvard University 


A dialogue between Harry Holworthy, 
Junior in College and his professor of psy- 
chology, Andrew Allen. The scene is the 
professor's office; the occasion, a psycho- 
logical autobiography, written for Allen’s 
course, The Development of the Normal 
Personality. 


ALLEN: Won't you sit down? Have 
a smoke ?>—I’ve been reading your term 
paper, and find it interesting. What 
you say about not getting on well with 
your father, about feeling inferior at 
athletics, and being so self-conscious, 
and not regarding college as close 
enough to life, and not finding any 
values that you can take seriously, and 
being cynical and sometimes depressed 
—all very interesting. And then, the 
pages and pages you devote to your 


*From an address delivered by Dr. All- 
port at The Church of the Advent, Boston, 
Massachusetts, published by the “Advent 
Papers,” and reprinted by permission. 


sex life: such pre-occupation, such 
worries, and such candor. It shows that 
you feel all tangled up, and yet that 
you can express yourself with very 
few inhibitions. 

Harry: Well, you know, I found it 
very interesting to talk about myself 
once I got started. Don’t you think my 
life’s an unusual mess, Professor? Do 
I need psychotherapy or something? 
Do you think I’m neurotic? 

ALLEN: Oh, I don’t know. You 
sound much like the Great American 
Boy to me. I have to be careful of these 
term papers. If I ever shuffled them 
together I’d never be able to sort them 
out. Each one reads so much like all 
the rest. Yet, nearly all you fellows 
regard yourselves as more introverted, 
more anxious, more inferior, than all 
the others, and you all complain that 
life doesn’t make a great deal of sense. 
You don’t realize how much alike you 
are, having the same worries about 
yourselves, and being perplexed by the 
social disruptions in the world to-day. 

Harry: Maybe I do take myself 
too seriously. I didn’t know I was so 
much like the other fellows. But don’t 
we have to take ourselves seriously? 
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What else is there these days that 
makes any sense? 

ALLEN: Of course, we have to take 
our own troubles seriously. If we 
don’t, nobody else will. Trouble is the 
focus of every autobiography. Every- 
one has his pet pains and fears to con- 
tend with, and I have come to feel that 
no personality is entirely normal nor 
mature until one’s sufferings are se- 
cured in some long-range perspective. 
That is what I find lacking in your 
biography and in the autobiographies 
of nearly all students: the perspec- 
tive that gives the stamp of maturity 
to personality. 

Harry: How do you mean? 

ALLEN: I specifically that 
given his whole life to write about, 
with no restrictions whatever, only 
about one student in ten will mention 
anything in his personal document 
about his religious life. Can you per- 
haps tell me why that is so? 

Harry: Well, I never thought par- 
ticularly about the subject while I was 
writing. Religion did come up once 
or twice but I left it out. 

ALLEN: Why did you? 

Harry: I'll tell you frankly. I 
thought psychologists were beyond 
taking religion seriously. Didn’t I read 
somewhere the statement that “the loss 
of the soul is one of the chief points 
of pride in the science of the soul”? 

ALLEN : Probably you did; it’s a tell- 
ing paradox. 

Harry: And didn’t a psychologist 
by the name of Leuba show some years 
ago that less than half of the physical 
scientists believed in the God of the 
Christian Church, and a still smaller 
percentage of psychologists? If I re- 
member rightly, among the most 
prominent psychologists then living, 
only thirteen per cent said they be- 
lieved in the Christian God, and only 
eight per cent believed in immortality. 


ALLEN: I think your memory is ac- 
curate. And I don’t suppose the ratio 
has changed greatly in the past thirty 
years, even though there is recently a 
rise of interest among psychologists 
in religious phenomena. 

Harry: Well, I wouldn’t expect a 
psychologist who knows all about the 
workings of the human mind to accept 
anything anyone says about his reli- 
gion. He’d see through the fantasies 
and rationalizations. For my part I've 
come to see what an illusion it all is. 

ALLEN: We'd better correct one 
statement you just made. You say psy- 
chologists know all about the workings 
of the human mind. Actually they 
know very little and Leuba’s disbe- 
lievers knew very little. As a matter of 
fact, there’s not one single basic ques- 
tion concerning the human mind that 
psychologists can answer. Where did 
it come from? Psychologists do not 
know. How is it related to our nerves 
and muscles, and to the material 
world? Even this fundamental ques- 
tion we cannot answer. Where is mind 
going when the body dies? The psy- 
chologist doesn’t know. Most impor- 
tant of all, what ought we do with our 
minds now that we have them? Again, 
psychologists haven’t a word to say. 

Harry: You mean that so far as 
these basic questions are concerned we 
might as well believe theological dogma 
and let it go at that? 

ALLEN: I mean, where psychologists 
are ignorant, and in all likelihood will 
remain ignorant, there is no logic im 
following what seems to be their col- 
lective prejudice against religion. 

Harry: Well, if they are so ignor- 
ant, why do they tend not only to dis- 
believe, but to disparage religion? You 
can’t say they don’t. Take Freud, of 
take that young instructor— 

ALLEN: I know. Having a nickel’s 
worth of knowledge, some psycholo- 
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gists are willing to spend it lavishly. 
Many invest it in shocks and surprises 
that gain them attention. Debunking 
is an inexpensive diversion. 

Harry: But isn’t it natural? Even 
though they may not know any funda- 
mental answers they do know a thing 
or two about wishful thinking, and 
about sex symbolism, and about escape 
mechanisms. They know about the 
psychological roots of religion . . 
Come to think about it, I recall a neat 
syllogism which I made in my notes 
after reading Leuba. It strikes me as 
good reasoning : 

Major Premise: God in any know- 
able sense can exist only in human ex- 
perience, and through human infer- 
ence ; 

Minor Premise: All human experi- 
ence and human inference are subject 
matter for psychology ; 

Conclusion: Therefore, God in any 
intelligible sense is exclusively a psy- 
chological phenomenon. 

ALLEN : Good! You’ve got the argu- 
ment down pat. It says that the mo- 
ment we have any consciousness what- 
soever of God, or any thoughts of 
Him, not to speak of any joy, consola- 
tion, inner radiance, or awe, we make 
of Him an empirical God, and as such 
He becomes a datum for psychology 
and for psychology only. A_ purely 
metaphysical God, it is admitted, would 
be inaccessible to psychological science, 
but such a God is not the God people 
think about. As soon as any experience 
of Him is claimed, the entire question 
becomes at once psychological. 

Harry: Well, what’s wrong with 
that? It seems to me perfectly logical, 
and does away once and for all with 
the possibility of taking religion seri- 
ously; as anything objectively valid, I 
mean. 

ALLEN: We've stated pretty clearly 
certain premises of what is called the 


naturalistic view of religion. Although 
metaphysicians have attacked it fierce- 
ly, it has much to be said for it. Let’s 
follow it for a while, because I happen 
to believe that for intellectual people 
like yourself the naturalistic road is the 
most congenial one to travel. The 
trouble is that most psychologists who 
have travelled it, don’t go down it far 
enough. They get tired half way, and 
then sit down and write a book, as 
Leuba and Freud, and scores of others 
have done. Some, like James and 
Thouless, have gone far enough to 
glimpse a point of convergence where 
the naturalistic road and the super- 
natural seem to meet. 

Harry: Let’s go. I’ve attended a lot 
of bull sessions on religion, but not 
with a psych prof before. 

ALLEN: Then we'll start with a 
handful of simple facts that I think 
no one can doubt. They are all empir- 
ical facts of a natural order. Let’s say 
they constitute some of the psycho- 
logical roots of religion. 

We know that people get their first 
ideas of God in childhood, and that 
these ideas are always twisted by the 
child to fit his own pint-sized mind. 
Many children confuse God with Santa 
Claus, some think their father is God. 
One boy thought an onrushing loco- 
motive was God. 

Harry: You know when I was a 
kid I lived on a farm. My mother told 
me God was high and bright. For quite 
a while I went around thinking that 
the weather vane on the barn was God, 
because it was the highest and bright- 
est thing I knew. 

ALLEN: That’s a good illustration 
for my point. Children, and adults too 
for that matter, think in terms of their 
own experience. What other terms can 
they think in? Remember, we're leav- 
ing out for the time being the hypo- 
thesis of divine revelation. Even the 
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saints, and Christ Himself, continually 
represented what to them were reli- 
gious realities in homely analogies. The 
parables, beautifully chosen as they are, 
are constructions out of everyday ex- 
perience of the same type as your first 
idea of God. The Kingdom of God is 
like unto a mustard seed; God is like 
unto a weather vane... . 

Harry: Heaven is a place of palms 
and harps and wings. 

ALLEN: Precisely. Those traditional 
images preserve for us the limitations 
of St. John the Revelator’s human ex- 
perience. In his day palms were given 
to conquerors, harps were the loveliest 
musical instruments he ever heard, and 
a bird’s wings were the fastest means 
of movement. 

Harry: Aren’t a lot of sex symbols 
mixed up in religious worship? 

ALLEN: Wouldn’t it be extraordi- 
nary if there weren't? Creation and 
procreation are linked, and sex is one 
of the most urgent of human experi- 
ences. Wouldn’t anyone, excepting 
Queen Victoria, be likely to draw some 
religious images from the sexual 
sphere, just as from the sphere of 
nourishment: the land of milk and 
honey, the Bread of Life? Our little 
store of human experience is all we 
have to symbolize great thoughts we 
are trying to express. Food and love 
and security and sex must all be drawn 
on; for religious thinking, like other 
kinds of thinking, proceeds in terms of 
analogy. 

Harry: What bothers me is the way 
people run to religion just as soon as 
they get scared. “There are no atheists 
in foxholes,” you know, and all that. 
When I was a kid I was left alone one 
afternoon in the house and for some 
reason I was scared blue. I remember 
that I prayed and prayed and promised 
all sorts of favors to the Almighty if 
He would protect me. 


ALLEN: Why not? Fear is undoubt- 
edly one of the chief psychological 
roots of belief in the supernatural. 

Harry: But it seems to me that all 
these earthly roots just show that reli- 
gion is nothing but a rationalization of 
human emotions, a fantasy to explain 
why we feel as we do. Freud calls it 
the Great Illusion. For example, don’t 
you think that St. Paul’s conversion 
might have been an epileptic fit with 
hallucinations ? 

ALLEN: It’s quite possible, but did 
you ever stop to think that an epileptic 
fit might be the best avenue to the dis- 
covery of truth? And that we’d all be 
better off if we had more fits? The 
ancients suspected as much when they 
called epilepsy the divine disease. 

Harry: Are you trying to say that 
we'd all be better off if we were ab- 
normal ? 

ALLEN: I’m trying to say that the 
psychological roots of religion have 
nothing to do with the validity of reli- 
gious experience. Take an example 
from philosophy. Kant, you know, was 
a rationalist. Now a psychologist might 
point out that having a sunken chest 
and poor physical stamina, he was a 
failure physically and had few funda- 
mental emotional satisfactions in life. 
Partly as a consequence, therefore, he 
evolved his famous doctrine of “pure 
reason,” and said that emotions were 
nothing but “diseases of the intellect.” 

Here, let us say, was the psycho- 
logical root of Kant’s philosophy, but 
still he might have been quite correct 
in conclusion. Perhaps rationalism is 
the truest philosophy, even though it 
takes an inferiority feeling like Kant's 
to produce the insight. 

Or, take the example of George Fox, 
the founder of Quakerism, who was 
apparently psychopathic. Certainly he 
was eccentric, had visions, heard 
voices. But his powerful, if erratic per- 
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sonality, has affected countless lives 
favorably. To be specific, think of the 
Friends Service Committee and all that 
it has done to relieve human suffering. 
George Fox’s psychopathy was one of 
the psychological roots of this organ- 
ization, but the value of the Friends 
Service Committee to mankind has 
nothing whatsoever to do with Fox’s 
queerness. 

Harry : Sounds like what they called 
pragmatism in my philosophy course. 

ALLEN: Perhaps it does. But prag- 
matism is only the first step forward 
out of the muddle we were in. Many 
naturalists keep their eyes glued on the 
glands and nerves and passions and 
neuroses that are the matrix of human 
nature, and they never see what grows 
out of this matrix. No working of the 
human mind is adequately character- 
ized by describing its roots. The 
flower, the fruit, and the influence of 
a mental condition on its possessor and 
on other people are parts of the story 
of that mental condition. 

Harry: Your point is that natural- 
ists being preoccupied with the roots 
of the mind ignore the fruits of the 
mind ? 

ALLEN: Yes, or put it this way. If 
they are so bent on disclosing causes 
let them disclose causes all along the 
line. Many psychologists have shown 
the effect of fear upon the development 
of man’s religious nature, but few 
have commented on the effect of the 
religious outlook upon man’s fear. If 
we define in terms of causation we'll 
have to say that religion is, in part, 
what grows out of human anxiety; it 
is also, in part, what abolishes human 
anxiety. 

Harry: Would you say religion is 
like a good bridge? If it holds up and 
does its job no one can disparage it 
just because the engineer who designed 


it had some fear or obsession or com- 
plex. 

ALLEN: Yes, as a matter of fact, if 
the engineer was neurotically sensitive 
and cautious the bridge might endure 
all the better for it. I do not mean to 
imply that all neuroses are so benign 
in their effects. Many of them are vi- 
cious and crippling. But the point is 
that the existence of a neurosis in a 
given mind does not in itself invalidate 
that mind’s religious thinking. 

Harry: I’m still worried about reli- 
gious symbols. There seem to be more 
of them than are strictly necessary, 
especially in a liturgical Church. What 
are they good for? 

ALLEN: Well, you'll agree that some 
symbols are necessary both for com- 
munication and expression of thoughts 
and feelings. To express or communi- 
cate the religious striving we are forced 
to use analogies all along the way. The 
imagery of hymns is an interesting 
study in this connection. So, too, is 
The Book of Common Prayer. Take 
the Prayer of Humble Access which 
contains the phrase, “We are not 
worthy so much as to gather up the 
crumbs under thy Table.” What a 
simple domestic image this is, but what 
a large thought and emotion it tries to 
express. William James put the matter 
in this way, “Religious language 
clothes itself with such poor symbols 
as our life affords.” 

Harry: But what is it that is being 
symbolized? You spoke a moment ago 
of “the religious striving.” Seems to 
me that is the center of our whole 
problem. Just what is the religious 
striving ? 

ALLEN: Still approaching the sub- 
ject naturalistically, I should say that 
the root of the religious striving lies 
in the fact that people always try to 
do things far in excess of their capaci- 
ties. 
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Harry: I don't quite get your point. 

ALLEN: Let's put it this way then: 
the human mind has the marvelous 
property of soaring way off miles be- 
yond its own competence. For example, 
at the present moment, we are not able 
to achieve peace, or a world govern- 
ment, or a decent social order; but that 
inability doesn’t prevent us from pur- 
posing a solution, working for it, and 
appointing innumerable committees to 
focus, and if possible achieve, our 
hopes and aspirations. 

Harry: Just what has that to do 
with religion ? 

ALLEN: It’s the crux of the whole 
matter. Religious people in their reli- 
gious moments are trying to get a 
satisfying solution to the persistent 
emotional and intellectual riddles that 
confront them. The human mind can 
hope for, and envision, a lot more than 
it can accomplish or contain. 

Harry: Freud says somewhere that 
religious experience is a sort of 
“oceanic feeling.” Is that what you 
mean 

ALLEN: It is often “oceanic” 
enough. One sometimes feels a vague 
surging and longing without one’s 
ideas talking a definite form or shape. 
Here is something H. G. Wells once 
wrote—and he is not ordinarily con- 
sidered to be a religious person: “At 
times, in the silence of the night and 
in rare lonely moments, | come upon 
a sort of communion of myself and 
something great that is not myself. It 
is perhaps poverty of mind and lan- 
guage that obliges me to say that this 
universal scheme takes on the effect of 
a sympathetic person and my commun- 
ion a quality of fearless worship. These 
moments happen, and they are the su- 
preme fact of my religious life to me; 
they are the crown of my religious ex- 
periences.” Note that Wells writes this 


‘ 


passage, as he writes everything, from 
the naturalistic point of view. 

Harry: I remember once a few 
years ago I had gone for a walk alone 
and came to the top of a hill. It was a 
beautiful day, and I stretched out my 
arms, and had a most indescribable 
feeling of fullness and completeness. 
I remember I said out loud something 
that sounds foolish now. I said, “I 
know all, I see all, I am all.” 

ALLEN: That was a typical mystical 
experience. And it is one of the forms 
that religious consciousness takes. It 
signifies a longing to have a complete- 
ly unifying explanation of everything 
that lies inside the scope of your own 
life, and everything that lies beyond, 
which you can now only vaguely 
imagine. 

Harry: Could you say, in terms of 
certain of the German philosophers and 
psychologists, that one is religious 
when one’s mind intends complete 
unity ? 

ALLEN: Yes, I like the theory of 
intention. It plays a big part in histor- 
ical religions and it is sound psychol- 
ogy. The mind is always intending 
something; it is characteristically 
stretching to include more than it can. 
When it stretches vigorously to include 
all that lies within personal experience 
and all that lies beyond, we have a 
true religious attitude. 

Harry: Re-ligio means to bind, so 
I’ve heard. Are people religious be- 
cause they want to be whole, and not 
so scattered? Would you say then that 
religion is always a “quest for unity in 
a disordered life” ? 

ALLEN: That, I think, is the kernel 
of the matter. 

Harry: But in actual religious ac- 
tivity we do not always find this “in- 
tention of unity” uppermost, do we? 

ALLEN: No. It is usually present as 
an undercurrent, however, and in the 
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more mystical forms of worship it pre- 
dominates. But, you are right, the con- 
scious longing for unity is only one 
form that religious experience takes. 
Sometimes it is more related to specific 
needs of the moment. In prayer, for 
example, intention usually arises from 
some one aspect of a person's sense of 
incompleteness. For instance, no hu- 
man being can ever love or be loved 
enough. He always wants more love, 
and so prayer and worship often stress 
love. At other times, fear has the up- 
per hand, and one prays to understand 
or be relieved from this fear. His mind 
intends a solution of a patricular prob- 
lem, even if it cannot readily produce 
one. Prayers, we may say, give vent to 
aspiration or longing in terms of the 
need that is uppermost at the time. 

Harry: That would explain why 
religious practice takes so many forms, 
and why different people, having dif- 
ferent needs, go at the matter from 
different points of view. 

ALLEN: Yes, and here is where tol- 
erance and understanding are needed. 
Before condemning a religious prac- 
tice we must weigh the intention be- 
hind it. The poor juggler of Notre 
Dame who practiced his art before the 
shrine of the Virgin was symbolizing 
in the best way he could his purely 
religious intention. Even the oddest of 
heathen practices often makes sense if 
one takes pains to appreciate the in- 
tention behind them. 

Harry: From this point of view 
could we ever criticize any religious 
practice at all ? 

ALLEN : Only I think if the intention 
is somehow perverted or absent or 
hypocritical. When a symbol loses its 
finalistic intent and for example, takes 
on a merely social or prestigeful in- 
tent, it is no longer religious and should 
be exposed. Some years ago a reporter 
on a Boston paper wrote that a certain 


clergyman gave “the most eloquent 
prayer ever addressed to a Boston 
audience.” Here is a typical and fre- 
quent perversion of a religious atti- 
tude. Or, if music is taken merely for 
its aesthetic effect rather than as a de- 
vice to facilitate the outward reaching 
of the mind, it is not a religious symbol. 
In principle, it seems to me that Pro- 
testantism often suffers a displacement 
of the religious attitude by the social, 
aesthetic, or economic attitude. 

Harry: Don’t people who belong 
to the same Church have different con- 
ceptions of the nature of God? 

ALLEN: They do, and what is more 
each may change his conception frora 
moment to moment. On one occasion 
or in one context, God is considered 
omnipotent, in another, omniscient; or 
the loving Father, or the Giver of good 
gifts, or the Beautiful, the Harmoni- 
ous, or the Actus Purus. These varied 
conceptions are natural enough. They 
come to light according to the direction 
of our intention at the moment. Some- 
times when we stretch our minds reli- 
giously it is for the purpose of sup- 
plementing our limited strength, some- 
times to supplement our limited love, 
sometimes to obtain more understand- 
ing or to escape our feelings of guilt, 
or to find more beauty, or more peace 
of mind. One might say that religious 
practice is the flowering of all our 
various desires and their intended ful- 
fillment. 

Harry: You've given me two ideas 
| want to think about. One is that reli- 
gion somehow has more to do with 
the fruit of mental life than with its 
roots, and somehow has more to do 
with the intent of the mind than with 
its content. These two points seem to 
make religion a respectable and normal 
activity of the human mind. You'd say, 
I suppose, that every man, from your 
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way of looking at it, is to some degree 
inescapably religious. 

ALLEN: Yes, I would. Every man 
at least at moments intends a perfec- 
tion of his own nature, a completion 
of his own limited being. He imagines 
a kind of future where a harmony is 
achieved and riddles he encounters are 
explained. It sometimes seems that the 
only really clean aspect of human na- 
ture is this ability it has to intend its 
own perfection. 

Harry: But if religion is a clean and 
normal part of life, why is it that psy- 
chopaths have so many mixed-up re- 
ligious thoughts ? 

ALLEN : Paranoid religious states, or 
what we sometimes call theopathic con- 
ditions, are really the necessary corol- 
lary of what we have been saying. A 
person who has had a bad breakdown 
is naturally disoriented: he feels 
strange and mysterious. What is more 
natural than that he should resort to 
religious language to explain to him- 
self his mysterious feelings? We can- 
not argue from this fact that pre-oc- 
cupation with religion is the cause of 
breakdowns; rather, just the reverse, 
that a disintegrating life grasps wildly 
at some support, and that this support 
becomes an odd mixture of religious 
ideas and personal delusions. 

Harry: Don’t Jung and Freud make 
opposite interpretations of the relation 
of religion to mental breakdowns ? 

ALLEN: Yes, Jung’s approach is 
closely in line with what I have been 
saying. He claims that side by side with 
the decline of the religious life comes 
an increase in the neuroses. His famous 
remark is that of thousands of patients 
over thirty-five years of age, “all have 
been people whose problem in the last 
resort was that of finding a religious 
outlook on life.” To put the point in 
our terms, Jung argues that an ade- 
quately comprehensive “intention” is 
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needed for normal maturity in the per- 
sonality. 

Harry: And Freud? 

ALLEN: Freud is one of those 
writers who sits down in a puddle be- 
fore he has gone far enough down the 
road of naturalism. He calls religion a 
“great illusion” which is a remark on 
the same level as statements to the ef- 
fect that it is “the opiate of the people,” 
or a sublimaion of sex, or an expres- 
sion of fear. The fallacy lies in fixing 
attention only on certain selected roots 
and never considering the fruits, and 
in confusing the content that some- 
times gets into religious consciousness 
with the intent that is the essence of 
religion. 

Harry: Up to now, I assume, we've 
been talking about the essence of reli- 
gion, without special reference to 
Christianity. 

ALLEN: Yes, first one has to prepare 
a psychological groundwork for a sym- 
pathetic approach to all religion. Unless 
one has respect for the religious impulse 
wherever it is found, I don’t think one 
can appreciate the extraordinary full- 
ness and adequacy of historic Chris- 
tianity. 

Harry: You seem to regard it as 
the best of all possible religions. Why 
is that ? 

ALLEN: Briefly, because it has 
everything. For the theoretical mind 
it can accommodate all that science can 
discover and still challenge science to 
dig deeper and deeper. For the social 
mind, it contains the highroad to all 
successful and just social relations, 
even the solution to the problems of 
war. For the aesthetic mind, it gives 
the absolutely satisfying conception of 
harmony and beauty. For economic and 
political minds, it gives a meaning to 
production and to power, and a guide 
to conduct. Its goals and ideals are al- 
ways miles ahead of what any human 
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being can fully achieve. Christianity 
can never cloy, because even for the 
most saintly Christian perfection lies 
ahead. The saint pursues his goal all 
his life, but never attains it. Christian 
objectives are too high to make com- 
plete achievement possible. 

Harry: Why do you put so much 
stress on the unattainability of Chris- 
tian ideals? 

ALLEN: For the very good reason 
that unending, single-minded striving 
is in this life the one and only condi- 
tion of normality in personal develop- 
ment. Striving is what creates unity 
and health in the individual. Did you 
ever stop to think how completely you 
would go to pieces if you ever obtained 
everything you wanted? 

Harry: Isn’t that idea the theme of 
Goethe’s Faust? 

ALLEN: Yes, you 
choir of angels sings: 

He who striving ceaselessly bestirs 

himself, 

Him can we save. 

According to his pact with the Devil, 
Faust would have been damned if he 
had said, Hold, thou art so fair, that 
is, if he had ever thought his goals 
were attained. To be a complete man is 
what Faust wanted, and to be a com- 
plete man he had to aspire and plan 
and work and reach forever toward 
something that lay always ahead. 

Harry: Your point is that Chris- 
tianity contains all the worth-while 
goals that men ever strive for? 

ALLEN : That is my view. The Chris- 
tian philosophy of life is conducive to 
mental health because as a religion of 
striving, it has adequate comprehen- 
siveness of goals. It catches up and 
focuses all the human intentions that 
experience convinces us are worthy of 
preservation. 


remember the 


Harry: And what about human in- 
tentions that are evil? Why doesn’t 


Christianity act as a magnet for the 
hateful and greedy intentions that men 
have? 

ALLEN: Because its standards are 
rigidly selective. It tells what sin is and 
the remedy for it. If it does not clearly 
solve the problem of evil, it at least 
makes it possible for mankind to live 
with it. No other religion seems to do 
so with anything like a similar mea- 
sure of success. I might add that per- 
haps the reason Christianity helps us 
to get around the problem of evil so 
well is that it completely solves the 
problem of good. 

Harry: How do you mean? 

ALLEN: Its central doctrine is that 
of the Incarnation. Men can see in the 
person of Christ in concrete terms 
what absolute Goodness is like. His 
way of life and of thinking provides a 
tangible model for men to follow. 

Harry: But now, when you bring 
up the Incarnation aren’t you jumping 
out of the natural or psychological 
frame of discourse into the realm of 
blind faith? 

ALLEN: I’m not sure that I am. Of 
course there are other types of argu- 
ments to support the doctrine, but even 
ordinary operations of the human mind 
carry us a long way toward its accept- 
ance. The elementary logic of sufficient 
cause leads us to accept the Incarna- 
tion, for what else could Christ, the 
perfect Model, be, excepting God, or 
as our symbolism has it, the Son of 
God? We know that ordinary men, 
even the best of them, only approxi- 
mate in slight degree such perfection. 

Harry: You make it seem that psy- 
chology and logical thinking taken to- 
gether carry us far along the road to 
historic Christianity. But earlier you 
said this road converges somewhere 
with the supernatural approach. | sup- 
pose you mean that psychology doesn’t 
have anything to say about the Reali- 
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ties that the religious attitude implies. 
Does mere intention by itself guarantee 
that there is anything beyond? 

ALLEN: Of course psychological 
analysis stops somewhere and _ faith 
begins. But the break is not violent, 
nor does it imply any serious contra- 
dictions. Let’s take just one example, 
asking ourselves this question: Does 
man aspire all by himself, unaided and 
undirected by what theologians call the 
Holy Spirit? Or, as man reaches out 
his hand, does God reach out His, and 
thus intervene in the psychological 
series of events? 

Harry: That certainly is the ques- 
tion. I doubt that the average man will 
be satisfied to be told that he is “di- 
rectionally intended” toward God. He 
wants to feel that God is there. 

ALLEN: And there is no reason why 
he shouldn’t. Doesn’t the very fact of 
his striving imply a sufficient cause for 
the striving? Royce in his orld and 
the Individual makes the case for sup- 
posing that self-consistent fragments 
of religious experience of necessity 
imply a befitting context. Now we see 
as through a glass darkly, and we 
prophesy in part. Because this partial- 
ness seems fulfilled in the course of 
religious striving, men are convinced 
that clarity and compieteness exist 
somewhere beyond their immediate 
vision. .. . You see this additional step 
in faith is not very great. Many phil- 
osophers regard it as a necessary step. 
An act of faith merely completes our 
natural intention. Astronomers seek- 
ing a new planet have a similar faith, 
so do chemists seeking a new element ; 
just so does the religious man seeking 
what seems to him the inevitable im- 
plication of his experiences to date. Of 
all the available hypotheses he finds 
the Christian view of life best sub- 
sumes all his observations and experi- 
ence. 


Apnil 


Harry: Would you approach all the 
so-called mysteries of the Christian 
faith by saying that they are a neces- 
sary complement to our own partial ex- 
perience ? 

ALLEN: Yes, they are the reciprocal 
of our own limited natures. Without 
baptism and absolution our desire to 
improve our lives would not be ade- 
quately focused. Without holy matri- 
mony the desire to make the most of 
our conjugal love would be unfulfilled, 
Without the Holy Communion we 
would find it difficult to acknowledge 
or remember adequately the Model and 
Master we have chosen in our lives. 

Harry: I begin to see what you 
mean. Beyond our own powers, we ac- 
cept what more we need in order to 
improve our vision and complete our 
natures. 

ALLEN: You put it well... . But 
remember, our conversation has taken 
the naturalistic road. We must not for- 
get that there are all kinds of men. 
Some prefer to surrender their intel- 
lectual efforts early and to take more 
on faith. Some would find our line of 
reasoning cold and even presumptuous. 
But millions of mortals taking many 
paths have come to essentially the same 
conclusion. Even though no two per- 
haps have exactly the same conception 
of individual points in the Gospel ot 
in the sacraments, still the attention of 
all is riveted to the picture of God tak- 
ing human nature, and on the Cross 
exemplifying manhood perfected 
through the triumph of love over suf- 
fering. 

No model in the history of the hu- 
man race compares with this. It is the 
central image toward which Christians 
address themselves, finding it always 
meaningful and always satisfying. 
Some, I admit, see the Crucifixion as 
a one-time distant event, and fail to 
realize its significance for men’s strug- 
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gles today. But the more discerning 
find the event of present importance, 
seeing how day by day the’good within 
rebukes, forgives, and restores. 

Harry: Can you tell me why it is 
that some people are more religious 
than others? From what you say I 
should think that everyone would have 
about the same needs, the same inten- 
tions, and would reach the same satis- 
fying conclusions. 

ALLEN: I’m not going to attempt to 
answer that question. The problem, I 
admit, puzzles me too. Before I can 
make up my own mind I'd like to in- 
vestigate further. If we had adequate 
religious autobiographies from people 
who are irreligious, we’d know better 
why human minds differ in this respect. 

Harry: Well, I’d be glad, now that 
we've had our talk, to write you the 
full story of my own religious life, such 
as itis .... But you haven't yet told 
me whether you think I need some kind 
of psychotherapy. Don’t forget I have 
my personal problems. 

ALLEN: I predict that your religious 
autobiography, when it is completed, 
will be therapy enough. But don’t hur- 
ty with it. Live it before you write it. 

Harry: What do you suppose it will 
look like ? 

ALLEN: You've already told me 
enough about yourself to permit me 
some guesses. I suppose it will start 
with an account of how, as a child, you 
accepted unquestioningly the religious 
content taught by your parents and by 
the Sunday school you attended. Then 
will come the story of juvenile doubts 
about the literal adequacy of this con- 
tent. When you began to study ele- 
mentary psychology you felt that what 
remained of the imagery, symbols, and 
dogma was blown sky high. Then 
came, as in every life, frustrations, in- 
feriority, mew fears, and suffering. 
These emotions you found almost too 
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much to bear. At the same time you 
had a longing to find some explanation 
for the maladies and a remedy. Your 
mind hopped ahead, imagining this 
solution or that, always bent on saving 
itself from disintegration. Half-con- 


sciously your childhood teachings 
lingered on, but you knew they would 
have to be entirely overhauled, 


changed, expanded so that they might 
be, not second-hand, but first-hand fit- 
tings to your personality. 

Only by degrees did it dawn on you 
that historic Christianity held the com- 
plement to your nature and a fulfill- 
ment of your needs. Like some people 
you may find as the first stage a grow- 
ing conviction that Christianity holds 
the only solution to social questions. 
Nowadays, we read this statement 
more frequently, because momentarily 
human needs are greatest in this di- 
rection. Or you may find in historic 
Christian practice that your restless- 
ness is stilled, or your craving for 
beauty is supplied, or your feelings of 
guilt allayed. 

I cannot tell what steps it may take. 
No two histories are alike. But the 
quest once begun never ends, even 
though the goal you seek becomes more 
and more certain. Having once ex- 
perienced the blessedness of certitude, 
even though but for a moment, you 
will never be satisfied, but will be im- 
pelled to seek to regain and extend 
this experience all your life long. 

Harry: You size me up pretty bold- 
ly—but maybe correctly too; I cannot 
yet say. Will you tell me where the 
therapy comes in? You see I’m worried 
about myself. 

ALLEN: You will find therapy as a 


by-product of your religious quest 
Anyone who sets out in a self-indul- 
gent manner to find a cure for his in- 
ner ailments is likely to fail in finding 
it. The person who directs his attention 
to his religious quest usually finds 
therapy along the way—unexpectedly. 

Harry : In a vague sort of way I've 
known all along that what you've just 
been saying is probably right. But it’s 
not too easy to follow this road. 

ALLEN: I know: it’s much easier to 
sit down in the puddle and how! for 
help. But my guess is you’re not the 
type that does it. 

Harry: Thanks for thinking s0. 
There are a lot of people I admire and 
a lot that I don’t admire, and you've 
given me a clue to the difference be 
tween them. Some squawk for assist- 
ance when they run into personal 
trouble; the others have some sort of 
inner poise that I never before quite 
understood. I think I do now begin to 
understand it. They’ve made some 
progress in their religious quest. 

ALLEN: I hope you see why I did 
not regard your autobiography as com- 
plete. Write me another chapter in five 
years, will you? 

Harry: I certainly will. I’ve got 
more thinking to do first, and maybe 
some more suffering. . . . I wonder if 
anyone’s religious ideas can be mature 
before he is twenty-five or thirty years 
old... . Then if they aren’t mature by 
thirty-five, maybe he’ll suffer the con- 
sequences as did Jung’s patients. . 
Well, I’ve got a few more years to go. 
... Anyway, you’ve given me some- 
thing to mull over. . . . Thanks a lot. 

ALLEN: Goodbye, Harry. Keep yout 
mind on that chapter. 


Man Distorted 


rou _— a great majority of our people. . 


. the stresses of life distort them 


to inferior caricatures of what they might have been—Harry Stack 


SuLLivAN, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry 
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Is the Church Authoritarian? 


A Minister Takes a Good Look at Himself, 


At His Work, at Other Ministers 


BY ROY A. BURKHART 


Minister of The First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


HIS PAST year it has been my 

privilege to visit many churches 
and to share with numerous ministers 
in all parts of America. It has been a 
rich experience and has caused me to 
give serious thought to my own work, 
the work of my church, and the minis- 
try of the church as a whole. There was 
much good to be found and for this I 
am grateful. But there was also much 
that was disturbing and it is of this 
that I write in the hope that together 
we may work out a better way of ful- 
filling our ministry. 

The first thing that I noticed as | 
traveled about (and this awareness ex- 
tended to my own church) was that 
the church is more and more controlled 
by the clergy with a very great empha- 


sis on telling. More and more the 
energy of the minister is going into 


telling people how to live, what to 
think, and what to do. This is not 
good. We who counsel know that per- 
sons do not grow in insight by being 


told. This rejects them. They grow 


only as they express their feelings 
through talking. A good counselor 
does not tell persons what to do. In- 
stead he merely reflects their thoughts, 
responding not with his feelings but 
with theirs. Only in this way can the 
counselee grow in understanding and 
in clarification. 

In the early church, the emphasis 
was on witnessing. But in today’s 
church the spotlight is on the clergy 
who does most of the talking not only 
in sermons but in small groups and 
conferences as well. There is less and 
less emphasis on witnessing by the lay- 
men, which may be why the church is 
becoming increasingly irrelevant. 

Now isn’t this emphasis on telling, 
thinking for people, and imposing 
creeds upon them a symptom of the 
authoritarianism that has crept into the 
church? Where is the church where 
people are encouraged to search for the 
truth, where they are helped to stand 
on their own spiritual feet and work 
out their own salvation ? 

Step into any church and go right 
down the line through its various de- 
partments. The church school is “tell 
ing’ to a great degree. Youth work is 
another example—young people are 
talked to death! Adult classes are dom- 
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inated by one person. Marriage coun- 
seling in most cases consists of lectur- 
ing. All this in addition to the Sunday 
sermon where the minister is paid to 
throw his weight around. It’s authori- 
tarianism at its best. And, in all frank- 
ness, I must admit that this exists in 
my own church and in my own 
ministry. 


geen EXAMPLE, for many years 
we have had meetings in our 
church for young parents whose babies 
were about to be christened. The idea 
was sound and good and these young 
couples responded well. But too often 
for them it was just another experi- 
ence of listening to someone talk. When 
it began to dawn on me how bad this 
was, we started to build a fellowship 
of these couples during the period of 
their expectancy and by the time they 
came to this meeting, they had a close 
relationship. 

Given an opportunity, they talked; 
they shared; they dreamed, and finally 
they agreed on what a christening 
meant to them. This idea was not im- 
posed but was theirs, of their making. 
When they came to the hour of chris- 
tening there was freedom. These par- 
ents even knew muscle peace which 
evidently communicated itself to their 
babies. Last Palm Sunday we chris- 
tened 72 babies and not one of them 
cried! 

The christening experience is not 
one of making promises, for to do so 
is moving from the fact to a hope. 
When a person makes a promise he is 
ever after bound to something in his 
past and this is tyranny. Instead, these 
parents must move into the future so 
as to know more life, deeper fellow- 
ship, greater joy, and the fullness of 
the spirit. 


They come together to recognize the 
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new life that has been given to them; 
to affirm their faith in their child’s 
possibilities; and to consecrate them- 
selves to a fellowship in God in which 
the promise of the self in their child 
may be fulfilled and so that he may 
forever bless the day that he was born. 
The church joins with the parents in 
this act of affirmation. Now we are pro- 
viding the ministry to expectant par- 
ents that we give to a couple before 
their wedding. 

It would be ridiculous to say that 
there is no place for instruction. Tell- 
ing is needed and a good minister is 
also a good teacher. He can and should 
share in the group that is deciding on 
the experience but he should share as 
a member of the group. If he listens 
first then what he says later will make 
more sense. By sharing with his peo- 
ple in reciprocal thought he will not 
talk at them but with them; he will 
not think for them but in deep hu- 
mility; he will think with them when 
he speaks in the hour of worship. 
“Come, let us reason together,” saith 
the Lord. 

I received the impression this year 
that this authoritarianism expresses 
itself in many ways. Too often the min- 
ister dominates his boards, thus emas- 
culating his laymen. And in most cases 
he does the calling, sells the unsold, 
and is the sole minister to the sick. 
This, when true, is a sad thing and in 
all fairness to our staff and members 
I must say that this is not true in our 
church. Our boards are lay-run and 
controlled. The uninterested are con- 
verted by enthusiastic members. And 
hundreds of calls are made on the sick 
and the bereaved by laymen and lay- 
women. We have ninety-two deacons 
who do pastoral calling and they find 
this a great opportunity to witness and 
to grow. 
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N EVEN more disturbing dis- 
A covery was the dictator quality 
shown in the head ministers in regard 
to their associates and staff members. 
In all of my travels last year I met 
only one associate minister who was 
happy, who felt a real team relation- 
ship with the head man. This was a 
revelation to me, for two or more min- 
isters working together in a church 
have a great advantage if they are free 
to support and help one another. 

However, I was hounded by direc- 
tors and associates over the problems 
they had with the need on the part of 
their superiors to control the situation. 
In many cases, it was even worse—it 
was paranoia of varying degrees of 
intensity. 


This discovery led me to look at my 
own life and when I did, I discovered 
much unfinished work in me. I had 
worked with my staff in such a way 
that they had an unhealthy need to 
please me. And while they seemed free 
to say to me what they thought, yet 
there were times when they felt that 
I pushed them around. Moreover | 
gave them the feeling that I had to be 
at the center of every major decision. 
This was unintentional but the situa- 
tion needed rectifying. I have been do- 
ing a lot of work on myself but there 
isa lot more to be done. I have opene‘| 
my heart to my staff both as a group 
and personally, and a new relationship 
is already growing. In one case where 
I felt rage in one of my staff members 
it has disappeared and our relationship 
has become greatly clarified. As a re- 
sult we are both going to perform a 
much more effective ministry. 

I have a deep feeling that the role 
of the layman and the minister should 
he the same, the only difference being 
that the minister has more time and 
should have some special skills. But 


AUTHORITARIAN? or 


surely his main purpose is to work for 
the kind of fellowship in which the lay- 
men grow in the ability for the fullest 
witness. 

Another area of disturbance to me 
grew out of the nature of the ministry. 
I came to feel that in the average 
church, not only a great deal of the 
finances but the major efforts of the 
minister go into the hour of worship. 
Now I would not minimize the hour 
of worship. It is important, it deserves 
a good block of time and a sufficient 
percentage of the budget. But is not 
the nursery and the kindergarten still 
more important? What attention are 
they getting? The children just start- 
ing into church school still have the 
natural grace of life. Too much of it 
hasn’t been squeezed out of them yet. 
They are healthy and with proper at- 
tention they can be kept well and free. 
Why don’t we concentrate more on 
the children? Why wait until they are 
grown, and either sick or devitalized, 
and then try to help them with thirty 
minutes of talk which they will prob- 
ably forget, and another thirty minutes 
of worship which may or may not have 
meaning ? 


HAT is being done with the 

children? With the youth? And 
how about the couples preparing for 
marriage? How much time do they 
get? Are they dutifully called in for 
a half hour of telling, or is there a 
chance for them to really study with 
the minister? How about the young 
married couples? Are they getting help 
so that they rightfully can plan for 
the coming of a child? Not one of us 
would take a child to a place where 
there was TB or smallpox. But we con- 
tinue to let children be born’ inte 
homes where they are certain to have 
the life in them blighted before they 
are even old enough to start to school. 
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What is the church doing to help these 
couples find a deeper union with each 
other and with God? We know that 
the main roots of sickness in body and 
mind are found in unhappy homes. But 
what are we doing to help each couple 
that we marry grow into the fullness 
of that relationship where their needs 
are met and their maximum growth 
is assured? 

What is being done to help them get 
ready truly to have the right to bring 
a new life into their fellowship and to 
so’ live with that new life that it shall 
naturally fall into the grace of the life? 
What is being done to help families 
find joy together, to move into fellow- 
ship and into the power of the spirit? 

These are the questions that haunted 
me as I went from church to church— 
the thoughts that add up to one basic 
question: How can the church become 
a simple fellowship of families, and 
individuals without families, in which 
together they can follow him of whom 
John said, “In him was life and the 
life was the light of all men?” Children 
born into the families of such a church 
will know God long before they know 
his name. The free flow of the life will 
mark the lives of both parents and 
children. Parents will then have no 


compulsive need to discipline — their 
children; instead they will discipline 
their children in light of the child's 
need. And parents and children to- 
gether will live in the freedom of the 
life and be open channels for spiritual 
power. 

When this happens there will be less 
opportunity for authoritarianism in 
the church. When church boards do 
exist they will serve a new function. 
There will be no tyranny over mind 
and there will be little need to domi- 
nate and control. The life will set up its 
own mechanism and there will be less 
need for telling for the life lived will 
speak for itself. 

This should be possible, for what 
other purpose is the church? What 
else is its ministry? 


Editor’s Note. /t is obvious that Dr. Burk- 
hart in this article raises some profound 
questions which have vital meaning for the 
life of the Church. PastoraL PsycHoLocy 
could devote several years of its future to 
discussing only a portion of the problems 
which Dr. Burkhart raises. We will deeply 
appreciate the reaction of our readers to the 
significance of what Dr. Burkhart says. 
We will even more deeply appreciate con 
crete suggestions from ministers as to spet- 
ial areas which they would like to explore 
with us in future articles. 


Insect and Man 


AN is not a social animal in the sense that ants are social animals. He 

lives in societies, and he has developed the integrated facets of his culture 
society to an extraordinary degree. But his fundamental motive in doing this 
must be to promote the welfare and to achieve the further advance of the in- 
dividual. In that pregnant eighteenth-century phrase, he must be engaged in 
the pursuit of individual human happiness. Whenever he has forgotten this, 
whenever he has confused the means with the end, whenever he has imagined 
that he is a creature adapted to an integrated society like that of the social 
insects, whenever he has shifted the emphasis of his philosophy to that level— 
then he has achieved totalitarian ruin.—Caryl P. Haskins, in “Of Societies and 


Men.” (W. W. Norton & Co.) 
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What We Get and Give in Pastoral Care 


What We Give: 
I—The Scientific 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


Editor’s Note. This article is the third 
of a series of four on “What We Get and 
Give in Pastoral Care” by Seward Hiltner. 
The first two, “What We Get, 1: Self- 
Understanding,” “What We Get, II: Theo- 
logical Understanding,” were published in 
the February and March issues. The last 
article, “What We Give, II: The Existen- 
tial,” will be published in a subsequent issue. 


AVING considered what we can 
get out of our ministry of pas- 
toral care, under the headings of self- 
understanding and theological under- 
standing, we turn now to what we can 
give. This also will be considered under 
two headings, which I have called the 
“scientific” and the “existential.” In a 
general way, what I mean to connote 
by these terms is our knowledge and 
our concern, our skills and our em- 
pathy, our understanding and our in- 
volvement. 
Some member of that fraternity 
which Pastor Poe (in the first article) 
teferred to as “theological bird dogs” 


may wonder where God comes into this 
picture of what we give, and why I do 
not select the trinity of knowledge, 
concern, and God. The answer is not 
wholly due to the fact that there are 
four rather than five articles in this 
series. It is because God is not a sepa- 
rate item to be considered coordinate 
with knowledge and concern. If God, 
and our perspective upon God, is not 
as fully involved in our knowledge as 
in our concern, we are not performing 
Christian pastoral care. God is in all 
that we give. More accurately, what 
we give is not so much given as medi- 
ated. We give as midwives rather than 
as sculptors. I trust this will not be 
forgotten in all the discussion which 
follows. 

The essence of the present essay may 
be stated in this way, that knowledge 
and skill are necessary if one is to per- 
form good pastoral care. And I do not 
see how he can acquire that knowledge 
and skill without participating in some- 
thing which at least smells like 
“science,” even if the scientific purist 
disdains association with our ilk. 
Wherever the knowledge may have 
come from originally, the pastor must, 
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have some of it in his head; and, in 
addition, he must in some way get it 
into his body and his attitudes if the 
knowledge is to include skill. 


In the previous article I indicated 
some of the reasons why the old pas- 
toral theology had to die, and why a 
new approach had to be found in our 
century to make pastoral care contem- 
porarily meaningful. In that discussion, 
I did not point out one of the most 
interesting facts about this history, that 
the stimulus for the new pastoral care 
came largely from secular rather than 
from ecclesiastical sources. Paul Tillich 
points out that, when the divine erupts 
from a profane source, it is more like- 
ly to be noticed. This is precisely what 
‘happened with pastoral care. The leads 
for development of the new pastoral 
care did not at first come from Rich- 
ard Baxter, Augustine, Luther, or the 
old pastoral theologians; they came 
from Freud, Jung, Adler, and the other 
leaders of psychoanalysis, psychiatry, 
and psychology. They erupted initially 
from a source as profane as an atheis- 
tic Jew attempting to find a medical 
way of treating hysterics. No wonder 
they were noticed, and no wonder they 
were fought in the name of the faith. 


But some pastors—and not so long 
ago either, little more than a quarter 
of a century—did see things emerging 
from secular psychology as “leads” 
for pastoral care. They took seriously 
the findings and concepts of psycho- 
analysis, of psychiatry, and of the 
emerging personality psychology ; and, 
going back into the pastoral setting, 
attempted to evolve a new theory and 
practice of pastoral care. I need hardly 
say what enormous strides seem to me 
to have been taken in the past twenty- 
five years; even though, like any good 
scientist, I will truthfully add that our 
knowledge is only in its rudimentary 
stages. 


T THIS point I am greatly 

tempted to give a systematic ac- 
count of the developments in psycho- 
analysis, psychiatry, and psychology, 
to which the current knowledge of pas- 
toral care owes so much. We could 
even explore the sense in which the 
concept of science itself has been ex- 
panded by this development, how 
Freud, in his first detailed considera- 
tion of an individual patient, was 
called unscientific, partly because he 
generalized from one instance only, 
and partly because the canon of 
“duplicatibility,” appropriate to the 
physical sciences, could plainly not be 
applied to dealing with human beings, 
how later decades have seen that a 
“leap” of this sort was essential if 
progress was to be made in studying 
human behavior and its transformation. 
But I will resist this systematic im- 
pulse, even though the story is fasci- 
nating and relevant, for the simple rea- 
son that, if this had remained only 
something outside pastoral care, there 
would have been no new history of 
pastoral care itself. And it is this last 
in which we are interested. Taking its 
leads from the personality and _ thera- 
peutic disciplines, what did pastoral 
care do with them in these latter years? 


The first thing it did was to study 
the parishioner. Here Anton T. Boisen 
and the clinical pastoral training move- 
ment are the pioneers. Finding himself 
in the mental hospital as a patient, 
Boisen, upon convalescence, discovered 
that he was learning tremendously 
important things about people from his 
own experience and his observation of 
others. These things seemed to him to 
have religious significance. What had 
happened to him, he thought (and ! 
believe correctly), which took him to 
the hospital as a patient, was not too 
different from what had happened to 
George Fox and John Bunyan and St. 
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Paul. If what Boisen called the “prob- 
lem of sin and salvation” could be 
studied through the experience of dis- 
turbed psychotic patients, then theo- 
logical students should have an oppor- 
tunity for studying these “living hu- 
man documents.” By understanding 
more not just about psychology, but 
also about the inner driving forces of 
a religious nature, the students could 
be better equipped to deal helpfully 
and pastorally with their people. 

It is difficult to overestimate the sig- 
nificance of this conclusion and the 
movement which resulted from it. For 
consider what it implied. Pastors, in 
their pastoral capacity, were to become 
concretely empirical in studying peo- 
ple while they tried to help them. They 
were to study not just the obvious, but 
the usually concealed basic energies 
of life. They were to assume that God 
was somewhere at work even in the 
most bizarre forms of human experi- 
ence, if they could but open their 
eyes to see. They were to use any tools 
for this study which came to hand, 
even theories of the unconscious that 
a European Jew had put into circula- 
tion. Anything which gave them in- 
sight into the inner meaning of human 
experience would contribute to their 
religious understanding, and enable 
them better to help people as pastors. 
A bold hypothesis indeed. And it 
worked. 

The second move was taken by Rus- 
sell L. Dicks. Impressed with Boisen’s 
approach, yet more concerned with the 
problems of physical illness, he entered 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
the early thirties; and, instead of 
studying merely the patient and how 
he came to his present condition, he 
began to study the immediate relation- 
ship between pastor and patient. As a 
device to promote this, he took a lead 
from the social workers and developed 


a system of recalled verbatim inter- 
view reports. This at once focused at- 
tention on the currently operating 
dynamics within the pastor-parishioner 
relationship. Boisen had devoted little 
direct attention to the relationship ; but 
because he was thoroughly versed in 
material from the sciences, he was 
vitally concerned that the dynamics of 
the patient’s life history be understood. 
Perhaps because Dicks did not have 
the kind of scientific dynamic know- 
ledge at his fingertips that was 
Boisen’s, he did not at first see the 
possibilities for development of a 
dynamic therapeutic theory out of his 
method of study and work. He has 
since gone further in this direction. 


HE THIRD step can not, unlike 

the first two, be easily associated 
with the name of an individual. It 
grew, and emerged in various ways, 
during the past decade. It began to 
appear when it was seen that a true 
study of a pastoral care relationship 
involved examination of any discrep- 
ancy there might be between the atti- 
tude and intention of the pastor, and 
what the parishioner interpreted this to 
be. This meant, eventually, that the 
dynamics of the pastor himself had to 
be explored—as well as the dynamics 
of the parishioner and the dynamics 
of the relationship itself. Study of any 
instance of pastoral care, therefore, has 
come to be seen as implying three 
necessary poles: parishioner, pastor, 
and relationship. Fullest comprehen- 
sion comes only as one stands suc- 
cessively at these three spots. 

There is a second point of view 
from which we may examine the de- 
velopment of pastoral care during the 
past quarter-century, in terms of the 
broadening context of what has be- 
come studiable. A great advantage of 
study in a hospital, mental or general, 
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is that many things become clear more 
quickly because of the crisis character 
of the experiences in which the pas- 
toral care is involved. But after some 
principles had become established, then 
it became possible to study the more 
subtle and baffling instances of pastor- 
al care in the parish, chaplaincy, or 
college campus. The net effect is that 
we have learned better how to study 
pastoral care in any context in which 
a pastor works in a pastoral role. The 
hospital experience is still of great 
value, however, even for those who 
have no intention of becoming hospital 
chaplains. 


A third point of view from which 
we may look at recent developments 
in pastoral care has to do with the 
changing relationship between what is 
unique in our pastoral practice, and 
what we share with other therapeutic 
workers. Even twenty years ago, to 
want to be a pastoral counselor was 
generally interpreted as borrowing a 
role as well as knowledge from other 
workers. Today, while still explicitly 
and deeply indebted to those who have 
helped us, we do not have the same 
kind of doubts about whether pastoral 
care and counseling are indigenous to 
the ministry. By the same token, we 
are more interested in our own pastor- 
al care history—honestly admitting 
that it got off the historical tracks at 
various points, but finding in it also 
some riches which help us today. We 
are, it may be hoped, moving toward 
maturity. 


Rather than continuing further with 
general discussion, I want now to turn 
to a specific pastoral contact, in order 
to see how our “sciénce’” of pastoral 
care may help us to understand a speci- 
fic situation, contribute to helping the 
person who is in it, and enable us to 
give. 


April 


Mary Lou and Pastor Kee 


Pastor Kee is in his late twenties, 
Through delays due to military service, 
he was late starting to theological 
school; and held a church in a small 
town throughout his career in semi- 
nary. He has a rock-bottom kind of 
solidity about him, which makes him 
much respected both in his church and 
among his classmates. Both are in- 
clined to say that he is no “ball of 
fire’; but this good-natured comment 
on the difficulty he seems to have with 
things abstract is often severely tried 
when Pastor Kee demonstrates a ca- 
pacity to take hold of a great variety 
of things—from a youth group to a 
term paper—and work his way 
through them with notable success. He 
is genuinely intelligent; but since 
things seem to come alive for him only 
when he is concretely involved with 
them, he has to burn an unusually 
large quantity of wood under his 
imagination at any time he must work 
and think beyond a specific situation. 
He has developed a_ well-deserved 
reputation for particular skill in work- 
ing with young people. 


At the time of the contact which will 
be reported, Mary Lou was fifteen, a 
sophomore in high school, and a mem- 
ber of Pastor Kee’s church. Mary 
Lou’s mother is widowed and works, 
the family being supported by her with 
the help of Mary Lou’s older brother. 
There is one other sibling, a sister, 
very close to Mary Lou’s age, but ob- 
viously more pretty and talented than 
Mary Lou. Just before the contact 
which is to be reported, Pastor Kee 
and Mary Lou had been conferring 
together at the church about some pro- 
gram matters with which both were 
concerned. When these had been com- 
pleted, Pastor Kee asked Mary Lou 
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if there was anything else she would 
like to discuss. 

Mary Lou: I guess there is. I’m 
very insecure since my father died a 
vear ago. I've had no one to turn to. 
We did so many things and liked the 
same kinds of things. If I got into 
trouble, I could always go to him and 
he would try to help. 

Kee: And now he is gone, you have 
no one? 

Mary Lou: Well, there’s one boy, 
maybe he does. He understands me, 
but no one else does. 

Kee: You feel your mother doesn’t? 

Mary Lou: I know she doesn’t. She 
just don’t care. 

Kee: You can’t go to her like you 
did your father? 

Mary Lov: No, that’s why I’m so 
mixed up. She doesn’t treat me as 
mothers should, and so I can’t treat 
her as I should. 

Kee: You feel that since she doesn’t 
love you you can’t love her? 

Mary Lov: That's right, exactly. 
I know it shouldn’t be that way. But 
that’s the way it is. Do you know how 
I could get closer to her? 

Kee: (Pause) No, I don’t. You feel 
that if you could get close to her, then 
you'd feel a lot better ? 

Mary Lov: Yes, and I have tried 
everything I know and she still treats 
me like dirt. She doesn’t trust me, and 
I don’t understand why. 

Kee: Since you have always tried to 
do everything right and given her no 
cause not to trust you, yet she doesn’t, 
and this hurts ? 

Mary Lov: Yes. Sometimes I think 
I'll go out and do it anyway. 

KEE: Just to spite her? 

Mary Lov: That’s right. Just to 
spite her. She accuses me of it all the 
time. I might as well go on. If I could 
just tell her off. 


Ker: If you could blow up in front 


of her, you think you'd feel better? 

Mary Lou: Yes, at least for a 
while. She doesn’t treat the rest of 
them that way. 

Kee: You're picked on? 

Mary Lou: I sure am. It’s, “Mary 
Lou, do this,” and “Mary Lou, do 
that.”” And, “You can’t do this, you 
can’t do that.” And if I do some- 
thing, then it’s, “That’s not the way 
to do it.” Or, “What are you doing 
now?” She just doesn’t care. So why 
should I? I don’t know how long I 
can stand it. 

Kee: You feel that either the situa- 
tion has to change, or you will have to 
get out of it? 

Mary Lou: Yes, and I don't see 
how the situation will change. 

Kee: So the only alternative you 
see would be to get out? 

Mary Lou: Yes, but I don’t think 
I can do that either. 

Kee: So you’re stuck? 

Mary Lou: I sure am. If she’d just 
treat me like a mother (pause). I think 
more of some other people than I do 
of her. I know that is awful to say, 
but that’s the way I feel. 

Kee: And yet it bothers you because 
you feel that way toward your mother ? 

Mary Low: Yes. I know I shouldn’t 
feel that way, but there is no other 
way. I’ve tried everything I know and 
nothing helps. She’s got a friend. Oh, 
that’s all right. I’m glad she does. But 
she says he’s just like my Dad. Why, 
he’s no more like my Dad than any- 
thing. 

Kee: And that you don’t like, 
especially since you were so close to 
your Dad? 

Mary Lou: That’s right. And she’s 
not at all used to be. She 
doesn’t treat me like a daughter. She 
just uses me. 


like she 


That’s it, she just uses me, 
Kee: And since she doesn’t treat you 
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FREE to new members... 


1. PSYCHOLOGICAL. ASPECTS 
OF PRAYER 


A unique compilation of articles on 


prayer, written by some of the outstand- 


ing theologians in the country: 
The Efficacy of Prayer 
by Walter G. Muelder, Dean, 
Boston Un. School of Theo. 
The Pastoral Prayer—Its Purpose and Effect 
by Roger Hazelton 
Andover Newton Theo. School 
The Use of Prayer in Counseling 
by John S. Bonnell 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 
The Influence of Prayer on God and Man 
by L. Harold De Wolf 
Boston Un. School of Theo. 
A a egies Understanding of Prayer 
Johnson 
Mcton Un. School of Theo. 
Prayer with the sick 
by Russell L. Dicks 
Duke Un. Div. School 


Begin your membership with the 


LOVE, POWER, AND JUSTICE 
by Paut 


Prof. of Philosophical 
Theology, Union Theological Seminary 


and 


LIFE, FAITH, AND PRAYER 
by A. GraHAM IKIN 


Organizing Secretary, 
Archbishop of York's 
Committee of Doctors and Clergy 


2. SEX ETHICS and the KINSEY 
REPORTS 
by Sewarp HILtNER 


A complete and incisive analysis of one 
of the most momentous problems of our 
times. (Bookstore price—$3.00) 


“Ministers of our towns and cities should 
band themselves into study clubs and spend 
time to discuss and study this book . . . His 
book is a Christian ethic which has been 
refined by contemporary cultural and psycho- 
logical insights.”—Davmw E. Errzen, Profes- 
sor of Pastoral Counseling, School of Re 
ligion, University of Southern Calif. 


current Dual Selection .. . 


“...a flood of light not only on ideas and 


beliefs but on human actions and attitudes 
‘as well ... a book whose tremendous archi- 
tectonic qualities integrate philosophy, the 


‘ology, psychology, and ethics.”—Davmn E. 


Roserts, Professor of the Psychology of Re 
ligion, Union Theological Seminary 


. a thoughtful exposition of how psychol- 
ogy can enrich one’s understanding and 
practice of Christianity.”—Davin E. Roserts, 
Professor of the Psychology of Religion, 
Union Theological Seminary 


Two outstanding books which retail at $2.50 each, 


and which are offered to new members at the 


special price of $3.75 


If you act on this offer immediately you will receive these four outstanding 
books for only $3.75; but the supply of these Special Dividends is very limited, 
so act at once. Use the coupon on the opposite page. 
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like a daughter, you can’t treat her 
like a mother? 

Mary Lov: That’s right. I know it’s 
not like it should be, but that is the 
way I feel. 

Kee: And the way you feel is the 
way you act? 


Mary Lov: That’s right. 

Kee: We're not going to solve this 
today. How about making a date to 
talk about it again? 

Mary Lov: O. K., that would be 
fine. 


Looking at Mary Lou 

Let us first take the equipment which 
our “science” has placed at our dis- 
posal, and use it to look at Mary Lou. 
What has the contact taught us about 
her, about her situation and the way 
she sees it? 

The most obvious thing we see is 
that she has a genuine problem. This 
is against, for example, a point of view 
which would say, “She’s only fifteen, 
she'll grow out of it,” or “All adoles- 


cents rebel against their parents; why 


worry about this?’ To be sure, we 
can not overlook her youth, nor the 
fact that adolescents in our culture do 
have to undergo some rebellion. But 
to take such things alone and by them- 
selves would be to deny that what 
Mary Lou is worried about is worth 
worrying about, i.e., to fail to accept 
her as a person. From the material 
given, we can not be completely cer- 
tain how serious is Mary Lou’s prob- 
lem from an external frame of refer- 
ence, e.g., that she may run away from 
home, or try to commit suicide, if the 
problem as she sees it is not solved. 
On such points we simply do not 
know. But the external frame of refer- 
ence is never enough. From Mary 
Lou’s own point of view, things have 
been coming to a head. Something, 


April 


she does not know what, will have to 
be changed. 

Let us suppose for the moment that 
the “let time take care of it” approach 
were used with Mary Lou, and that, 
instead of running away or suicide, 
she knuckled down instead to an accep- 
tance of the depressed role in which 
she believes her mother is trying to 
cast her. From the external point of 
view, there would be no more trouble. 
Things would have “solved them- 
selves.”” Which is another way of say- 
ing that the conflict would have gone 
underground. Things might appear 
smooth on the surface. But suppose 
Mary Lou fell in love, and her mother 
did not wholly approve her choice, or 
wanted her to continue working to 
support the family? In such an in- 
stance, the decision has, in effect, al- 
ready been made; and Mary Lou will 
reject the man and continue support 
of her mother. That is, the real diff- 
culty with letting time take care of it 
is that it works only too well, but the 
decisions which are, in effect, made 
now are decisions about the future 
which close out the real potentialities 
of the future. That is, her future de- 
pends upon her opportunity to make 
real present choices. Mary Lou’s prob- 
lem must be taken seriously as she 
sees and feels it. 


HE SECOND thing we see is that 
the conflict, in the terms in which 
Mary Lou now sees it, is in fact insol- 
uble. As she understands the situation, 
nothing she tries to do will make her 
mother treat her differently. And if she 
tries to move out, she is only fifteen, 
has no vocational skills, and would run 
enormous hazards. This does not mean, 
however, that there is in fact nothing 
which Mary Lou can do which will 
alter her mother’s attitude, any more 
than it means that there is no possi- 
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bility of creating a plan for Mary Lou 
to leave home if that seems indicated. 
But neither possibility could work as 
Mary Lou sees things now. To have a 
chance of their working, therefore, 
there must be some change in the way 
Mary Lou sees them, which really 
means some change in what “working” 
would be conceived to be. 


Rollo May’s study of unmarried 
mothers has helped to clarify the great 
difference between the child who can 
accept parental rejection as a fact, and 
the child who insists, “My mother 
could have been such a good mother.” 
The more distortion there is, the 
greater the complications of the prob- 
lem. At the present time Mary Lou 
chides herself for seeing her mother 
as a non-giver of affection. To have 
things “work,” therefore, implies that 
she must do something so her mother 
will give her the same affection given 
the other children. But this implies 
that she feels it is somehow her “fault” 
that her mother does not now give her 
affection. The chances against this 
being true objectively are considerable, 
although this is of course possible. 
Therefore, if Mary Lou can accept as 
a fact whatever.of her mother’s re- 
jection of her is a fact, without feeling 
that she herself is to blame for it, she 
will alter her conception of what hav- 
ing things “work” means. It may in- 
deed be difficult to accept rejection by 
one’s mother at fifteen; but it need not 
be anything like as shattering as if 
Mary Lou were five. Whatever Mary 
Lou may need eventually, therefore, 
what she plainly needs now is a re- 
working of her own inner feelings, so 
that she can shed whatever part of 
her sense of guilt is unmerited, and see 
her mother straight. Any decision or 
action prior to such clarification will 
make things worse. 


In the third place, Mary Lou has 
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some strengths she has not yet proper- 
ly assessed. She has been able to dis- 
cuss this situation with the pastor, to 
recognize discrimination against her 
on her mother’s part, to avoid the ob- 
vious rationalizations such as that her 
mother’s present boy-friend is to 
blame, and to move beyond the pat 
answers such as that what she herself 
needs is a boy-friend. She still feels 
guilty for feeling hostility toward her 
mother, but she honestly recognizes 
her feeling. Unless we are deceived 
(this is of course possible), there is 
comparatively little distortion here ; and 
the strengths upon which to draw are 
very considerable. We might add that 
she does not press the pastor to solve 
the problem for her, which is another 
mark of strength. 


Looking at Pastor Kee 


Let us also take our tools and use 
them to examine Pastor Kee. He him- 
self was brief to the point of terseness 
in evaluating his own contact. He 
wrote: 


“In reading over the report, I find 
that on the whole I tried to follow 
Mary Lou’s leads, and kept it center- 
ed on her. It would seem, however, 
that I tend to reflect her meaning 
rather than her feelings. It is my im- 
pression that there is a very thin line 
between meaning and feelings, al- 
though I am certain there is an import- 
ant difference. This question arises in 
my mind: Do we always speak out of 
our feelings, or do we often speak out 
of an intellectual abstraction by which 
we describe the situation in which we 
find ourselves ?” 

We can begin looking at Pastor Kee 
from the point of his own question. 
We must immediately make certain 
allowances. When one records from 
memory a contact in which he has been 
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engaged, he will never be able to re- 
member it all, no matter how soon the 
write-up is made. We have of course 
a condensed version. Even so, it is 
significant that what we read sounds 
terse. This does not necessarily mean 
that Pastor Kee was terse in the con- 
tact; it is much more likely to mean 
that, in writing it up, he took no 
trouble to iron out the terseness with 
phrases which were very probably 
used in the contact itself. Knowing 
him better than the reader can, I think 
this likely to be true. 

From his point of view, the write-up 
raises the question in his mind as to 
whether he unintentionally failed to 
respond to direct feelings expressed 
by Mary Lou, and instead was alert to 
meanings, by which I take him to mean 
Mary Lou’s interpreted and verbalized 
statements about her feelings. He is 
raising the question about how much 
attention he paid to what was concrete. 

As we re-examine the report in the 
light of his question, the striking thing 
is that we find it very difficult to give 
an answer. True, we find several spots 
where he responds in terms of action, 
or of superficial matters. But with the 
contact as a whole, we can not be sure 
whether he avoided feelings or not. This 
is partly because the write-up, with its 
terseness, tells us nothing about what 
filled the interstitial spaces. Did Mary 
Lou go on in such an astonishingly 
direct fashion just because she was in- 
wardly steamed up? Or did she move 
in this way also because Pastor Kee, 
in ways which his report does not 
show us, had a strong degree of em- 
pathy for her and her feelings? 

Knowing him, I am inclined chiefly 
to the latter interpretation. But if true, 
then something astonishing follows— 
that he was better than he knew in 
every sense, but especially in his alert- 
ness to feelings, and that his own re- 


port did not do himself anything like 
justice! Can this be? Yes, I think it 
can. Let us pull back a minute and 
look at him in the process of learning 
pastoral care. Before he ever smelled 
a classroom, a textbook, or a contact 
report, he knew he could get along 
with people and especially with young 
people. He was natural and spontan- 
eous without being quick-triggered; 
he had a natural courtesy and consi¢- 
erateness which would always make 
him listen to the other fellow’s point 
of view. He did not always get results, 
nor know why he did not; but be 
moved in a natural way. Then came 
course, contact reports, textbooks. At 
once he entered the “centipede stage” 
of learning—in which none of the 
hundred legs on which he had pre 
viously relied could now be used with- 
out looking at them. Unlike some stu- 
dents, he could still walk. And he could 
see in a flash the reason for a lot of 
what now appeared to be failures of 
the past. He became perhaps unduly 
impressed with what he still had to 
learn, and overly neglectful of the 
strengths he had had all along. 


In the present contact, one can not 
say he is operating by the rule book. 
He is beyond that mechanical illusion. 
But he underestimates the strengths of 
his own personality and natural in- 
terest, and overemphasizes a distinc- 
tion (between feelings and meanings) 
which, while significant, is not his prob- 
lem in the same way it may be for 
another type of pastor. So long as 
Pastor Kee is in any sense himself, he 
could not be guilty of treating mean- 
ings merely in an abstract way without 
reference to concrete feelings. Some- 
where—probably from me—he_ has 
heard about this distinction, and 
is testing it out on himself. And yet 
in another sense he is not entirely 
wrong. For his report represents 
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inaccurately what was dynamic about 
the contact. The impression I get 
is of an Adam who has eaten of 
the fruit, and can no longer return to 
the spontaneity of the pre-fruit Eden, 
who knows quite well that he must 
work at intellectual dimensions of his 
pastoral care about which he previous- 
ly knew nothing, who is seriously try- 
ing to do so but who, in spite of him- 
self, can not help longing for the Eden 
of old. If his contacts can not ignore 
his knowledge, at least he can protest 
by leaving the cement out of his re- 
ports ! 

There is, in my judgment, therefore, 
nothing at all wrong with Pastor Kee 
that a good admission that he is an 
“intellectual” will not cure! He feels 
at’ home with concrete experience; 
good. He knows that principles in- 
duced from past concrete experience 
are bound to be brought to present ex- 
perience anyhow; but he still tends to 
make a sharp distinction between prin- 
ciples which are relevant and those 
which are “abstract.” Good, unless one 
manages to include under the “ab- 
stract” rubric a lot of things which are 
essential for the understanding even 
of one’s excellences. I think Pastor 
Kee has come quite a distance towards 
this; but, to make sure, I’m going to 
hit him over the head by letting him 
read this analysis. 


The Pastoral Relationship 


Finally, what does our knowledge 
tell us about the relationship between 
Pastor Kee and Mary Lou? The most 
obvious point is that Pastor Kee ex- 
presses his understanding better to 
Mary Lou than he does to us—that 
something happened in ihe contact 
which is not explicitly recorded in the 
report. Mary Lou felt at home with 
him. She could tell him she hated her 


mother, and him a minister. She could 
say she felt she shouldn’t hate her 
mother, but do this because this is the 
way she felt rather than because the 
pressure of his being a pastor compel- 
led her to. She could speak of her 
mother’s boy friend, but not feel com- 
pelled to criticize or justify the moral 
implications of this. Perhaps above all, 
she could accept his desire to help her 
without seeking verbal reassurance 
that it could be solved, that he would 
stand by her, and so on. Since she ex- 
perienced this interest, strength, and 
support, she could accept it with no 
verbalization of it on his part. 

He, in turn, looked at the relation- 
ship and at Mary Lou as individual. 
To be sure, this is not the first adoles- 
cent conflict he has tried to help. But 
this does not prevent him from being 
alert to the individualities of this situa- 
tion. What Mary Lou feels and means 
is important because Mary Lou feels 
and means it. The fact that most 
adolescents have conflicts, have rebel- 
lious tendencies, live in a difficult age, 
are struck with anxiety, wonder who 
they are, and so on—are distinctly 
points for background rather than 
foreground, unless they seem impor- 
tant to Mary Lou. He is quite ready 
to accept as facts Mary Lou’s negative 
feelings: hostility, guilt, uncertainty, 
anxiety, and so on. This means that, at 
the very least, the relationship with 
Mary Lou does not threaten him. He 
feels secure enough to take whatever 
it may be. If there is no obvious solu- 
tion, then that is a fact which he as 
well as she can accept. Indeed, his ac- 
ceptance of her feeling about it helps 
her to accept it. 

To be sure, there may be negative 
notes in the relationship. Because of 
the gaps in the report, we can not be 
sure. But my conviction is that the re- 
lationship was extraordinarily good 
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and therapeutic, and that the deficiency 
is more with the report than with the 
relationship. 


Pastor Kee’s Rebuttal 

After reading my entire article, Pas- 
tor Kee wrote as follows. “On the 
whole I agree with the fundamental 
principles which you have raised up 
out of the historical and existential re- 
view of the development of a science of 
pastoral care. I say this because I 
know what the scientific (as you call 
it) study coupled with actual pastoral 
work has done for me personally and 
for others with whom I have talked. 

“There are many ministers who hold 
the thesis that counselors are born 
and not made, that there is not now 
nor ever can be a true ‘scientific’ 
approach to pastoral care. With this 
I heartily disagree. True, one must 
have some kind of native ability to 
listen, to understand, and some sensi- 
tivity to the hearts and feelings of 
others. If he has none of these things, 
people will not come to him at all. 

“But just having such virtues is not 
enough. The important item to con- 
sider is: How are we going to use 
these things for the good of those who 
come to us for help? If we are to 
learn how to use these native attri- 
butes, the question is: with whom, 
when, where, and how will we use 
them? It seems imperative that we who 
try to counsel know a good deal about 
the person we try to help (both gen- 
erally and specifically), the negative 


forces which are present, and _ the 
counter-forces which can adequately 
meet them. 


“Perhaps one could learn thes 
things if he had a great deal of experi- 
ence, plus disciplined study, plus a 
natural ability to make a critical eval- 
uation of what took place in his own 
pastoral contacts. But very few of us, 
at least those who are beginning our 
ministry, would have the experience 
or the know-how to do this on our 
own unless we had been helped spe 
cifically to learn how during our sem- 
inary course. 


“For me, the courses I had in the 
sciences of man, in theology, in pas- 
toral psychology, and on the different 
schools of thought about counseling— 
all provided me with some significant 
experience and know-how, and _ gave 
me the groundwork by which I could 
continue to test myself and thus im- 
prove myself if I so desire. Familiarity 
with the various sciences of man, par- 
ticularly dynamic psychology, and 
some kind of supervised pastoral work, 
are, I feel, necessary if we are to 
develop our own potentialities and 
thus help other people to develop 
theirs.” 


Conclusion 


Via Mary Lou and Pastor Kee, we 
have attempted to see how our “sci 
entific” knowledge and understanding 
may help us to give through pastoral 
care what our people may need. We 
have focused, successively, on Mary 
Lou, on Pastor Kee, and on the pas- 
toral relationship between them. What 
we have learned has been, in a way, 
highly individualized. Both Mary Lou 
and Pastor Kee are clearer than they 
were to us before. What Mary Lou 
needs, and what Pastor Kee needs, ate 
also plainer. The inherent strength of 
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the pastoral relationship stands out 
more boldly than it did before. Some- 
how, our knowledge has helped us to 
understand more deeply than we did 
before, from all three of the perspec- 
tives we have used. 

How did this come about? In our 
analysis, we hardly mentioned Freud, 
Jung, Sullivan, Horney, Dicks, Boisen, 
the unconscious, grace, the love of God, 
eductive counseling—or anything else 
of a systematized psychology or the- 
ology. What, then, did we do? We 
took the whole business of knowledge 
and understanding—in this instance, in 
so far as it has percolated my brain— 
and, forgetting all technicalities, cre- 
ated what might be called a new sys- 
tem with this particular pastoral re- 
lationship as its focus. It is not, be it 
noted, that we were not systematic 
(although space forbade our being 
comprehensive), but rather that the 
focus of our system here was these 
people in this situation. Any system, 
after all, is the organization of our 
knowledge around some focus. What 
Freud thinks, or what grace means, is 
not the center of the system when we 
are striving to understand these people 
in this situation. At times, reference 
to these other systems may be useful, 
but only if the focus of the system con- 
tinues to be these people in this rela- 
tionship. 

Methodologically speaking, there- 
fore, I am trying to indicate -hat any 
knowledge we have, wherever ac- 
quired, is no better in pastoral care 
than our ability to focus it relevantly 
around the pastoral care situations in 
which we are engaged. If we can not 
in some measure do this, our know- 
ledge is not relevant. If we can in 
any measure, however small, do this, 
we are on the way to using what our 
“science” can give us to help people 
through our pastoral care. 
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Being and Love 


Psychology Has Discovered a Side of 


Human Existence Which Should not 


Be Covered Again by Idealistic 


Or Moralistic Fears 


BY PAUL TILLICH 


Professor of Philosophical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


LL PROBLEMS concerning the 
relation of love to power and 
justice, individually as well as socially 
become insoluble if love is basically un- 
derstood as emotion. Love would be a 
sentimental addition to power and jus- 
tice, ultimately irrelevant, unable to 
change either the laws of justice or the 
structures of power. Most of the pit- 
falls in social ethics, political theory, 
and education are due to a misunder- 
standing of the ontological character of 
love. On the other hand, if love is 
understood in its ontological nature, its 
telation to justice and power is seen in 
alight which reveals the basic unity of 
the three concepts and the conditioned 
character of its conflicts. 
Life is being in actuality and love is 


This article is part of a chapter from 
Paul Tillich’s new book, Love, Power, and 
Justice, the current Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection. Published and copy- 
night 1954 by Oxford University Press, Inc., 
and reprinted by permission. 


the moving power of life. In these two 
sentences the ontological nature of 
love is expressed. They say that be- 
ing is not actual without the love which 
drives everything that is towards 
everything else that is. In man’s ex- 
perience of love the nature of life be- 
comes manifest. Love is the drive to- 
wards the unity of the separated. Re- 
union presupposes separation of that 
which belongs essentially together. Ir 
would, however, be wrong to give to 
separation the same ontological ulti- 
macy as to reunion. For separation 
presupposes an original unity. Unity 
embraces itself and separation, just as 
being comprises itself and non-being. 

It is impossible to unite that which 
is essentially separated. Without an 
ultimate belongingness no union of one 
thing with another can be conceived. 
The absolutely strange cannot enter 
into a communion. But the estranged 
is striving for reunion. In the loving 
joy about the ‘other one’ the joy about 
one’s own self-fulfilment by the other 
is also present. That which is abso- 
lutely strange to me cannot add to my 
self-fulfilment, it can only destroy me 
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if it touches the sphere of my being. 
Therefore love cannot be described as 
the union of the strange but as the 
reunion of the estranged. Estrange- 
ment presupposes original oneness. 
Love manifests its greatest power 
there where it overcomes the greatest 
separation. And the greatest separa- 
tion is the separation of self from self. 
Every self is self-related and a com- 
plete self is completely self-related. It 
is an independent centre, indivisible 
and impenetrable and therefore is 
rightly called an individual. 

The separation of a completely indi- 
vidualized being from any other com- 
pletely individualized being is itself 
complete. The centre of a completely 
individualized being cannot be entered 
by any other individualized being, and 
it cannot be made into a mere part of 
a higher unity. Even as a part it is in- 
divisible and it is as such more than 
a part. Love reunites that which is 
self-centred and individual. The power 
of love is not something which is 
added to an otherwise finished pro- 
cess, but life has love in itself as one 
of its constitutive elements. It is the 
fulfilment and the triumph of love that 
it is able to reunite the most radically 
separated beings, namely individual 
persons. The individual person is both 
most separated and the bearer of the 
most powerful love. 


E HAVE rejected the attempt 

to restrict love to its emotional 
element. But there is no love without 
the emotional element, and it would be 
a poor analysis of love which did not 
take this element into consideration. 
The question is only how to relate it 
to the ontological definition of love. 
One can say that love as an emotion 
is the anticipation of the reunion which 
takes place in every love-relation. 
Love, like all emotions, is an expres- 


sion of the total participation of the be- 
ing which is in an emotional state. In 
the moment in which one is in love the 
fulfilment of the desire for reunion is 
anticipated and the happiness of this 
reunion is experienced in imagination, 
This means that the emotional element 
in love does not precede the others 
ontologically but that the ontologically 
founded movement to the other one 
expresses itself in emotional ways, 
Love is a passion: this assertion im- 
plies that there is a passive element 
in love, namely the state of being 
driven towards reunion. Infinite pas- 
sion for God as described by Kierke- 
gaard is, no less than the sexual pas- 
sion, a consequence of the objective 
situation, namely of the state of sepa- 
ration of those who belong together 
and are driven towards each other in 
love. 

The ontology of love is tested by the 
experience of love fulfilled. There is a 
profound ambiguity about this experi- 
ence. Fulfilled love is, at the same time, 
extreme happiness and the end of hap- 
piness. The separation is overcome. 
But without the separation there is no 
love and no life. It is the superiority of 
the person-to-person relationship that 
it preserves the separation of the self- 
centered self, and nevertheless actual- 
izes their reunion in love. The highest 
form of love and that form of it which 
distinguishes Eastern and Western cul- 
tures is the love which preserves the 
individual who is both the subject and 
the object of love. In the loving person- 
to-person relationship Christianity 
manifests its superiority to any other 
religious tradition. 

The ontology of love leads to the 
basic assertion that love is one. This 
contradicts the main trend in the re- 
cent discussions of the nature of love. 
They were useful in so far as they di- 
rected the attention to the different 
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qualities of love. But they were and 
are misleading in so far as they con- 
sider the differences of qualities as 
differences of types. The error was not 
that one distinguished the qualities of 
love—on the contrary, more distinc- 
tions should have been made in what 
was often comprehended under the 
name eros. The error was that one 
did not start with an understanding of 
love as one. Such an understanding, of 
course, would have led to an ontologi- 
cal analysis. For only the relation of 
love to being as such can reveal its 
fundamental character. 

If love in all its forms is the drive 
towards the reunion of the separated, 
the different qualities of the one na- 
ture of love become understandable. 
Traditionally epithymia (‘desire’) is 
considered the lowest quality of love. 
It is identified with the desire to sen- 
sual self-fulfilment. There is a strong 
interest on the part of philosophical 
and theological moralists in establish- 
ing a complete gap between this quality 
and those which are supposed to be 
higher and essentially different. On the 
other hand, there is a tendency on the 
naturalist side to reduce all the other 
qualities of love to the epithymia qual- 
ity. A solution of this problem is only 
possible in the light of the ontological 
interpretation of love. First of all it 
must be said that /#bido—-to use the 
Latin word—is misunderstood if it is 
defined as the desire for pleasure. 

This hedonistic definition is, like 
hedonism generally, based on a wrong 
psychology which itself is the conse- 
quence of a wrong ontology. Man 
strives to reunite himself with that to 
which he belongs and from which he 
is separated. And this is true not only 
of man but of all living beings. They 
desire food, movement, growth, parti- 
cipation in a group, sexual union, ete. 
The fulfilment of these desires is ac- 


companied by pleasure. But it is not 
the pleasure as such which is desired, 
but the union with that which fulfils 
the desire. Certainly, fulfilled desire is 
pleasure, and unfulfilled desire is pain. 
Sut it is a distortion of the actual 
processes of life if one derives from 
these facts the pain-pleasure principle 
in the sense that life essentially con- 
sists of fleeing from pain and striving 
for pleasure. 


HENEVER this happens life is 
corrupted. Only a perverted life 
follows the pain-pleasure principle. 
Unperverted life strives for that of 
which it is in want, it strives for union 
with that which is separated from it, 
though it belongs to it. This analysis 
should remove the prejudice towards 
libido, and it can give criteria for the 
partial acceptance, partial rejection of 
Freud’s libido theory. In so far as 
Freud describes libido as the desire of 
the individual to get rid of his tensions, 
he has described the perverted form of 
libido. And he has acknowledged this 
implicitly (though not intentionally) 
by deriving the death-instinct from the 
infinite, never fulfilled libido. Freud 
describes man’s libido in its perverted, 
self-estranged stage. But his descrip- 
tion, in which he joins many Puritans 
(old and new ones who would be em- 
barrassed by this alliance) misses the 
meaning of libido as the normal drive 
towards vital self-fulfillment. In the 
light of this analysis it is justified to 
say that epithymia is a quality which 
is not lacking in any love relation. To 
this extent the naturalists are right. 
But they are wrong if they interpret 
libido or epithymia as the striving for 
pleasure for the sake of pleasure. 
The attempts to establish an absolute 
contrast between agape and eros usual- 
ly presuppose an identification of eros 
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and epithymia. Certainly, there is epi- 
thymia in every eros. But eros tran- 
scends epithymia. It strives for a union 
with that which is a bearer of values 
because of the values it embodies. 
This refers to the beauty we find in 
nature, to the beautiful and the true in 
culture, and to the mystical union with 
that which is the source of the beauti- 
ful and the true. Love drives towards 
union with the forms of nature and 
culture and with the divine sources of 
both. 

This eros is united with epithymia 
if epithymia is the desire for vital self- 
fulfillment and not for the pleasure 
resulting from this union. This valua- 
tion of eros is attacked from two sides. 
Love as eros is depreciated by those 
theologians who depreciate culture and 
by those who deny a mystical element 
in man’s relation to God. But it is a 
rather self-defying attitude if some- 
body depreciates culture and does it in 
terms of culture, if he, e.g. uses millen- 
nia of linguistic culture in order to 
express his rejection of culture. 

Without the eros towards truth, 
theology would not exist, and without 
the eros towards the beautiful no ritual 
expressions would exist. Even more 
serious is the rejection of the eros 
quality of love with respect to God. 
The consequence of this rejection is 
that love towards God becomes an im- 
possible concept to be replaced by 
obedience to God. But obedience is not 
love. It can be the opposite of love. 
Without the desire of man to be re- 
united with his origin, the love towards 
God becomes a meaningless word. 

The eros quality of love is in a polar 
way related to what could be called 
the philia quality of love. While eros 
represents the transpersonal pole, philia 
represents the personal pole. Neither 
of them is possible without the other. 
There is eros quality in philia. And 


there is philia quality in eros. They are 
in a polar way interdependent. This 
implies that without the radical separa- 
tion of the self-centered self neither 
the creative nor the religious eros is 
possible. Beings without a_ personal 
centre are without eros, although they 
are not without epithymia. He who 
cannot relate himself as an I to a thou 
cannot relate himself to the true and 
the good and to the ground of being 
in which they are rooted. He who can- 
not love the friend cannot love the ar- 
tistic expression of ultimate reality. 

Kierkegaard’s stages of the aesthet- 
ical and the ethical and the religious are 
not stages but qualities which appear 
in structural interdependence. Conver- 
sely philia is dependent on eros. Con- 
cepts like participation and communion 
point to the eros quality in every philia 
relation. It is the desire to unite with 
a power of being which is both most 
separated and most understandable and 
which radiates possibilities and realities 
of the good and the true in the mani- 
festation of its incomparable indivi- 
duality. But eros and philia are not 
only united in the individual relation. 
They are also united in the communion 
of social groups. In families, and na- 
tional groups, the desire for participa- 
tion is directed towards the power of 
being which is embodied in the group, 
even if special relations of the philia 
type are lacking. 

The very fact that such groups con- 
sist of individuals with whom an I- 
thou relation is potentially given, dis- 
tinguishes the eros within a_ group 
from the eros which is effective, e.g. in 
artistic creations. Love as philia pre- 
supposes some amount of familiarity 
with the object of love. For this reason 
Aristotle asserted that philia is possible 
only between equals. This is true if 
‘equal’ is defined in a sufficiently large 
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way and not in terms of an esoteric 
group. 

S WE have already indicated, eros 

as well as philia contains an ele- 
ment of epithymia. This is most ob- 
vious in those cases in which a philia 
and eros relation is united with sexual 
attraction or fulfillment. But it is true 
not only in these cases. It is always 
true. In this respect depth psychology 
has discovered a side of human exist- 
ence which should not be covered again 
by idealistic or moralistic fears and 
postulates. The appetitus of every 
being to fulfill itself through union 
with other beings is universal and un- 
derlies the eros as well as the philia 
quality of love. There is an element of 
libido even in the most  spiritualized 
friendship and in the most ascetic 
mysticism. A saint without libido would 
cease to be a creature. But there is no 
such saint. 

Up to this point the quality of love 
which dominates the New Testament, 
the agape quality, has been disregarded. 
This has been done not because agape 
is the last and highest form of love, 


but because agape enters from another 
dimension into the whole of life and 
into all qualities of love. One could 
call agape the depth of love or love in 
relation to the ground of life. One 
could say that in agape ultimate reality 
manifests itself and transforms life and 
love. Agape is love cutting into love, 
just as revelation is reason cutting into 
reason and the Word of God is the 
Word cutting into all words. This, 
however, is the subject of the last 
chapter. 

At this point we must answer the 
questions raised in the first chapter 
about the concept of self-love. If love 
is the drive towards the reunion of the 
separated, it is hard to speak meaning- 
fully of self-love. For within the unity 
of self-consciousness there is no real 
separation, comparable to the separa- 
tion of a self-centered being from all 
other beings. Certainly the completely 
self-centered being, man, is self-center- 
ed only because his self is split into a 
self which is subject and a self which 
is object. But there is neither separa- 
tion in this structure, nor the desire 
for reunion. Self-love is a metaphor, 
and it should not be treated as a con- 
cept. The lack of conceptual clarity 
in the concept of self-love is manifest 
in the fact that the term is used in 
three different and partly contradictory 
senses. It is used in the sense of na- 
tural self-affirmation (e.g. loving the 
neighbour as oneself). It is used in the 
sense of selfishness (e.g. the desire to 
draw all things into oneself). It is 
used in the sense of self-acceptance 
(e.g. the affirmation of oneself in the 
way in which one is affirmed by God). 
It would be an important step towards 
semantic clarification if the term ‘self- 
love’ were completely removed and re- 
placed by self-affirmation, selfishness, 
and self-acceptance according to the 
context. 
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Psychological Problems of Maturity 


The Major Task for the Middle Aged Is the 


Deepening of Their Own Inner Life, the 


Cultivation of the Garden of the Spirit 


BY A. GRAHAM IKIN 


Organizer, Archbishop of York’s 
Committee of Doctors and Clergy 


HERE the problems of child- 

hood and adolescence have been 
lived through without undue repression 
or distortion, middle age may make a 
deepening of the spiritual life possible. 
The normal goals of a career, marriage 
and parenthood occupy the period fol- 
lowing adolescence. Adaptation to 
work, to society and to love have been 
effected. Children, where there have 
been any, are growing up and are 
usually independent or nearly so. What 
then is left for the middle aged? Is 
life to grow steadily less worth while 
with less zest and to lead to a fixation 
which prevents growth, or is it to open 
ut to a fuller life of the mind and 
spirit as lessening physical energies 
makes competition with the activities 


This article is a chapter from Life, Faith, 
and Prayer, the current Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. Published 
and copyright 1954 by Oxford University 
Press, Inc., and reprinted by permission. 


of the younger generation difficult? It 
is a crucial phase, and whether we have 
a deepening life making its contribution 
to the culture of the community by its 
poise, balance and increasing wisdom, 
or whether we have an increasingly 
neurotic old age wrapped up in self- 
concern and alienating instead of in- 
spiring the younger generation is really 
the difference between spiritual life 
and death. It matters supremely not 
only to the individual but to the com- 
munity which attitude is adopted. 

We hear much of the problems of 
childhood and adoiescence, but very 
little as yet about the problems of 
middle age, which are quite as far 
reaching and important as those of any 
of the critical periods of life. Much 
less help is available at this period and 
much unnecessary suffering is caused 
through ignorance and the lack of any 
guidance as to how to adjust to the 
changes involved. The change of course 
is far more marked and critical with 
women than with men. The far-reach- 
ing glandular changes accompanying 
the climateric are one factor influenc- 
ing this, moreover there is a greater 
change for the married woman when 
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children no longer need so much time 
and care than for the ma. whose 
main work continues as a rule for a 
long time beyond the period of 
middle age. Some factors, however, 
are common to both, and the time to 
prevent the fairly frequent nervous 
breakdowns when business men retire 
is to face the problems of middle age 
constructively. For both sexes there 
should be the recognition of a slowing 
down of physical activity and the ac- 
ceptance of other aims and goals. 

Jung has suggested that if the first 
half of life serves the purpose of pro- 
creation, the care of the family, and 
the active work to maintain it, the 
purpose of the second half of life may 
be to develop and maintain culture. 
He said that if there was nothing more 
to be achieved after middle age, then 
men and women would not be allowed 
by nature to live beyond it as they do, 
and this achievement can only be a 
cultural aim. True culture springs from 
within and depends upon a realisation 
of inner values. Good manners that 
are only skin deep cannot be creative 
of the cultured attitude which springs 
spontaneously from the integrated 
personality. Thus the major task for 
the middle aged is the deepening of 
their own inner life, the cultivation of 
the garden of the spirit. 

This is very different from the 
neurotic preoccupation with themselves 
that springs from their refusal to let 
go the outer activities and power goals 
of earlier ambitions. The latter, which 
no longer can compete on even terms 
with the natural ‘will to power’ of 
youth, evades its real responsibilities 
and seeks power as an end. The nor- 
mal ‘will to power’ of healthy ambi- 
tion desires power to achieve some 
end and to be effective must be socially 
useful. The perverted ‘will to power’ 
of the middle-aged neurotic who may 


terrorise over the home, the hospital, 
the office or even a nation—if a nation 
succumbs to a similar fixation—seely 
power to compensate for inner weak- 
ness. 


Neurosis after thirty-five vears of 
age are always fundamentally religious 
problems. The patients have either not 
been able to keep their contact with o 
awareness of the deep abiding spirit 
ual realities inherent in their exper 
ence, or have never become aware of 
them. In either case the individual » 
maimed finds life too much for him 
and turns in upon himself to escape the 
demands of life, becoming a burden to 
himself and to the community. The 
cure demands a very different type of 
introversion. Instead of a turning in on 
oneself, short-circuiting psychic em 
ergy in ego fantasies, a deliberate pur- 
posive introversion must be faced to 
get into touch with the lost forces of 
the soul through which alone the power 
to rise to the challenge of life can come. 
As Jung points out, with the pur 
posiveness outreaching human ends, 
neurosis dies and moral progress cal 
begin. 


HE MORAL problems involved in 

the difficulties of the middle aged 
are a real challenge, and the way i 
which these difficulties are faced and 
solved is vital to culture and Chris 
tianity itself. Every adequate solution 
of mental conflict or moral problem 
extends the range of insight and opens 
the way to a further set of problems 
To be psychologically healthy does no 
mean to be free from problems. Thatis 
rather a condition of psychologicd 
idiocy ; but it means to have a creatitt 
attitude towards the problems. that 
arise, so that each one solved leads o 
to the emergence of another. More 
over, no psychological problem can be 
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solved merely by thinking about it. 
Adequate solutions are the result of 
living creatively and our periods of 
most acute distress may yield us the 
richest blessings in character. 

One thing here must be borne in 
mind, and that is that the turmoil and 
stress that may be involved in this 
period can be very greatly enhanced by 
the failure to have overcome the diffi- 
culties of either childhood or adoles- 
cence. Where there has been a disturb- 
ance which has not been put right in 
these earlier periods, it may be neces- 
sary to seek the help of a medical psy- 
chologist in order to get through this 
period. If this is done not merely with 
a view to getting through as easily as 
possible, but with the real intention of 
making a better job of the last half of 
life than one has done of the first, the 
process, though more painful than when 
free from early complications, can still 
work its way out to a synthesis of 
abiding value and harmony well worth 
the suffering involved in facing up to 
the past failures and not running away 
from them. The need for people who 
can give wise advice and help during 
this period will be obvious. The gain 
to the whole community if problems at 
this time could be so faced as to pre- 
vent the carry-over of infantile atti- 
tudes into old age would revolutionise 
our whole society. 

Now let us consider in more detail 
some of the particular difficulties that 
arise during middle age. One fairly 
common one is dissatisfaction with the 
kind of work being done. When the 
choice of one profession has been made 
it has often been at the expense of 
other interests. For example, someone 
may hesitate whether to take up music 
as a career or to keep it as a hobby 
and teach some other subject or to go 
into business. During the period of ex- 
panding activity all may go well: then 


either the work tends to become mere 
routine, requiring less libido to fulfj 
it, and the desire for the joys of th 
career discarded may loom large; or 
with waning physical energies the act. 
ual difficulties loom larger and again 
the pull of the previously rejected 
choice makes itself strongly felt. 

It is a help to many to know how 
common this is and it may prevent the 
throwing over of the chosen career in 
favour of one which is now actually 
veyond their powers, since to be su 
cessful it should have been followed 
at the start. Unless the position is face 
squarely, there may be a very rapid 
decrease of efficiency, as the belief that 
a wrong choice has been made tends to 
diminish self-confidence; and to com 
pensate for this inefficiency, phantastic 
estimates of what one would have 
achieved on the other line may stil 
further alienate the mind from reality 
until a serious breakdown occurs. 


VEN CLERGY are not immune 
from this kind of problem. The 
following example illustrates this. A 
middle-aged vicar found he was losing 
interest in his work and felt it was de 
teriorating as a result. After some tak 
he dreamed he was in a potting-shed 
with the windows boarded up with 
school forms. He then produced 4 
series of dreams in which he found 
suitcases full of scrap iron and had to 
dispose of all sorts of rubbish and 
eventually found himself back by the 
potting-shed. This time the whole shed 
was in ruins and he found he was ot 
in the sunlight; then he said, ‘Now! 
know I ought never to have been of 
dained.’ 

We discussed all the wrong motives 
that had led to his ordination, and then 
I was able to show him that though he 
had gone into the ministry for th 
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wrong reasons, he could remain in it 
for the right ones and really begin to 
fulfil his vocation adequately. Since 
then he has been able to be of far 
greater help to people in difficulties and 
will obviously go on to an increasing 
ministry instead of a decreasing one. 
But unless someone with a knowledge 
of psychopathology had been available 
to help him at the critical point, it 
would have been very easy either to 
have renounced his orders and sought 
some other work, or to have broken 
down so badly because he could not 
face this step that he might have been 
invalided out permanently to prevent 
him going on with it. 

Some difficulties in married life at 
this age are similar in origin. The diffi- 
culties of life with the particular part- 
ner loom large because neither is really 
facing the necessary changes, and 
thoughts of previously discarded 
partners begin to emerge, hinting that 
if only they had been chosen, things 
would have been different. This can 
happen even where people are happily 
married. The urge to fulfil other as- 
pects of the personality than the ones 
actually developed forces itself through 
at times and may even lead to unfaith- 
fulness with someone who reminds the 
individual of one of his or her earlier 
attachments prior to the actual choice 
of the marriage partner. 


A deeper understanding of this en- 
ables clergy or others to help those 
in this position to realise they are fall- 
ing into the most serious temptation of 
middle age—namely regressing to 
something desirable in the past, instead 
of going forward to make the best of 
the future. If they can help both the 
one who has been unfaithful, and the 
partner who has been hurt by it, to 
understand this, repentance and real 
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forgiveness may enable both partners 
to go forward creatively for the future 
—and separation or divorce may be 
prevented. 


T MAY seem surprising to stress 

regression to the past as the most 
serious temptation of the middle aged. 
But in the light of what has been said 
about the possibility of life after middle 
age becoming spiritually deeper, and 
making its contribution to culture, it 
can be seen to be so. The critical point 
is here: Can we let go the things of the 
past, with their partial fulfilments, 
realising the deficiencies only too ob- 
vious, the opportunities we have failed 
to make the most of, and the smallness 
of our real stature, can we let these 
go and concentrate on adapting to the 
changes of a future that at first may 
seem full of disillusionment, a perpet- 
ual frustration of our present desires? 
Only those really able to look forward, 
not backwards like Lot’s wife, can find 
the increasing spiritual power of middle 
age which can continue to deepen and 
make life ever more worth living right 
on to old age. 

Spiritual maturity does not coincide 
with physical maturity. It lies ahead, 
and thus there is still a goal in front 
of the middle aged who have passed 
the height of their physical reproduc- 
tive powers, and in going on towards 
this further goal, life becomes more and 
not less worth living. 

An interesting confirmation of the 
idea expressed in this recognition of a 
third stage in human development 
which can lead to a fuller life up to 
old age is given by Dr. Martin Gum- 
pert. He had interviewed many notable 
old people who were still living and 
working happily in their eighties. He 
found they all seemed to enjoy their 
lives far beyond the average middle- 
aged individual. They had all unceas- 


ingly used their intelligence and con. 
tinued to learn and grow. 

Dr. Gumpert suggested that old age 
can develop a creative urge and a 
power of its own and that life asa 
whole may become richer and happier 
when we start to discover the trea 
sures of old age now hidden under old 
age’s miseries. 

The time to prepare for this full 
flowering and completion of the life 
cycle, instead of its frustration and 
decay, is during middle age. Once the 
position is realised and the intention 
of going forward has been made, prog- 
ress can begin. Jung points out that 
the process of ‘individuation’ as he 
calls it, the development of the whole 
personality, conscious and unconscious 
together, demands its initiation by an 
act of will, a real intention and deter- 
mination. One does not drift into ma 
turity. So, when expressed in religious 
terms, the maturing of the prayer life, 
the deepening of our communion with 
God from middle age onwards de 
mands a deliberate and conscious sur 
render to the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. It has frequently been pointed 
out that the higher levels of Christian 
experience are rarely reached today for 
lack of adequately trained spiritual 
directors. Jung too emphasises the need 
for guidance through the pitfalls that 
accompany individuation. 


The need for prayer, so deep rooted 
in the human heart, is shown by the 
wide range of religious forms and 
ceremonies from the primitive savage 
with his totem, altar circles such a 
Stonehenge, to vast cathedrals and the 
wonderful range of sacred music. Man 
has put his best energies into this, and 
today the need is to deepen our fe 
sponse to God and discover the forms 
of religious experience appropriate 
our own stage of development in af 
industrial and scientific age. 
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THE 
CONSULTATION CLINIC 


Time for Counseling 
A minister writes: 

In a church like mine, with over twelve 
hundred members, how is one to find the 
time to carry on a counseling program? If 
the minister is conscientious in working with 
the few, he must neglect the many, and the 
expectations in the average Protestant 
church are that the minister shall “visit” 
with everybody whether there is a crisis or 
not. 


A teacher of pastoral counseling replies: 

A counseling program in a large parish 
must be controlled lest it monopolize the 
pastor’s time and alienate him from the 
majority of his parishioners. After all, he 
is called to be their minister and not simply 
to conduct a clinic at their church. To guard 
against devoting too much time to counsel- 
ing, the clergyman might try the following 
methods : 

First, make appointments rather than 
always seeing people when they appear with- 
out warning. The very act of securing a 
specific appointment is reassuring and thera- 
peutic. It symbolizes that help is on the way, 
and that one is no longer alone with his 
burden. 

Second, adhere strictly to the time allotted. 
Tenacious parishioners will often “buy” ex- 
tra time by saving dramatic material for the 
end of the interview. 

Third, space the conferences at least two 
weeks apart. There is nothing sacrosanct 
about the “once-a-week” counseling pro- 
cedure. After all, the real growth and prog- 
ress take place between appointments! 

Fourth, try scheduling only half-hour ap- 
pointments. Twice as many people can be 
seen, and they will “get down to business” 
sooner when the time is limited. The drain 
on the counselor's strength will, of course, 
be great. 


Fifth, experiment with group therapy to 
provide assistance of a general nature for 
several at a time. Seminars (of the discus- 
sion type but with significant contributions 
from the pastor) can be offered on “Dat- 


ing.” “Preparing for Marriage,’ “Post- 
Nuptial Adjustments,” “Religion and 
Health,” “The Search for Faith,” “Over- 


coming Our Fears,” etc. 

Sixth, avoid becoming bogged down with 
chronic neurotics who will drain off valu- 
able time. They usually prefer their 
“crutches” to the discomfort of learning to 
“walk” again. Do not be rude nor unkind 
but simply firm and humble. 

Seventh, preach pastoral sermons at least 
once a month, striving for self-understand- 
ing, for healing from within rather than 
treating from without. Stress the importance 
of building (or re-building) adequate rela- 
tionships. 

Eighth, pray regularly for those in dif- 
ficulty. Pastoral counselors often become 
so involved with the burdens of others that 
their own devotional lives suffer. 

Nine, if one’s religious tradition provides 
for or permits a sacramental ministry do 
not restrict it to Sunday or public services. 
Holy Communion provides for lateral rela- 
tionships as well as a vertical one. 

J. FArRBANKS 

Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A minister with an extensive counseling pro- 
gram writes: 

You raise a very real question. 

The first two or three years you cannot 
do anything extensive in counseling. It will 
take time. I would suggest that you start 
with pre-marital counseling if you can find 
time for that, and you must find time for it. 
My article in a recent issue of PASTORAL 
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PsycHo.ocy will give you suggestions along 
that line if you need them. 

In the second place you can deal with 
the more critical situations that come to you. 
Do what you can with them and make re- 
ferrals to psychiatrists that are available 
to you, or to physicians. 

Gradually as you discover and train lay- 
men to do various jobs in the church you 
will have more time to counsel. For example, 
in our church we have 76 deacons who do 
parish calling. Our Board of Women call 
on the older ladies. We have a special com- 
mittee that does calling on the custodial 
cases and sbut-ins. Men of the church pretty 
much handle the financial end of the work. 
In these last sixteen years we have trained 
about eighty people who do various types 
of counseling. In the meantime we have dis- 
covered the physicians and psychiatrists with 
whom we can work and to whom we can 
make referrals. 

I would propose a program something like 
this: First, I would make my efforts con- 
tribute as fundamentally as possible toward 
helping people face and deal with their prob- 
lems. Second, I would begin to try to edu- 
cate my Board and the members to the 


job that it is yours specifically to do and to: 


those jobs which should be done by the 
members if they are to grow and the parish 
is to become a beloved community. Third, 
I'd get acquainted with physicians who have 
counseling insight, representatives of social 
agencies, and psychiatrists. This way you 
can build up a teamwork that will result in 
a sharing of the load and the doing of a 
better job. Fourth, I’d start in with pre- 
marital counseling. Fifth, I’d gradually edu- 
cate my people to call for conferences and 
save definite times in your schedule when 


Aprit 


you would be available for counseling. Sixth, 
I would organize nurture groups of men and 
women and young people, in which oppor- 
tunity is provided for them not only to grow 
in the life of the spirit, but for them to enter 
into each other’s concerns and provide help 
for each other. 

But you will have to stay in your church 
a while if you are going to accomplish this. 
I doubt if you can do much in less than five 
years. If you stay ten years you can do 
more. If you stay fifteen, you can do much 
more. 

Roy A. BuRKHART 
The First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


A pioneer in pastoral care replies: 


Our ministers in local churches are con 
stantly challenging those of us who work in 
the field of pastoral care, research, and 
teaching to give them more practical help 
in their task of helping people. This to my 
way of thinking is a legitimate challenge. 
Faced with the impossible task of directing 
an organization whose budget often runs to 
considerable sums, with overseeing an edu- 
cational program, with serving as a public 
relation officer, with directing a group of 
people in worship two or three times a 
week, with preparing and delivering at least 
two sermons a week, increasing pressure is 
now being brought upon the minister to 
serve more effectively as a physician of the 
soul. 

We are told by medical writers that a 
third of the nation’s total population is sick 
in one way or another. Most of this illness 
is now believed to fall clearly within the 
area of spiritual-emotional difficulties. As 
we have carried the investigation of pastoral 
care further the impression that stands out 
most clearly is the need for time, pastoral 
time with a given individual who is suffer- 
ing, who is struggling to find his way 
through the confusion and uncertainty in 
which he is caught. Modern man struggles 
for a sense of personhood as have his prede- 
cessors before him, but having lost his sense 
of destiny and a feeling of significance he 
seems more confused than his forefathers. 
Whether this is actually true or not is prob- 
ably beside the point: he is confused enough. 

For several months I have been conducting 
a series of lectures, together with the Rev- 
erend Leon Couch, pastor of a local Metho- 
dist church, upon the subject of alcohol. 
This has brought us into close contact with 
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many alcoholics. Recently an alcoholic said, 
“If the church is to help us the minister 
must come part way to meet us.” Another 
said, “Two years ago I didn’t have the guts 
to look a minister in the eye, I was so low.” 
Most conscientious ministers are shocked at 
the thought that anyone could consider them 
unapproachable or that a “lost soul”—and 
if anyone is lost it is the person whose life is 
dominated by alcohol—would not feel free 
to approach them. And yet that is true of 
most alcoholics. 

“How can I find time to do all those 
things you describe,” our ministers say. And 
we admit the question is at the heart of the 
problem. The minister already knows far 
more than he is able to use; why load him 
down with still further work? The answer 
is that if the church is to make a difference 
in the lives of people, it must personalize 
its ministry, that is, it must be able to im- 
press upon its people that it is concerned 
about them as persons. This is the field of 
pastoral care. But the minister serving from 
two hundred to four thousand persons with 
multiple tasks is increasingly baffled by the 
enormous task he is facing. 

A physically ill person needs to be seen 
every week, a dying person every day, a 
shut-in every two weeks, an older person at 
least that often, at least three calls for evan- 
gelistic purposes. Every person should be 
called upon twice a year whether he has 
special spiritual needs or not, while six to 
twelve hours of listening time is needed by 
gtief suffering persons. Two to four hours 
are needed with each couple the minister 
marries for premarital counseling; while if 
he is to work effectively with persons suffer- 
ing from marital difficulties, from twelve to 
twenty hours and often far more is needed, 
and now the final blow: if one is to be help- 
ful with an alcoholic, from one to two 
hundred hours are needed. 

Seward Hiltner one time told me a story 
of two sermon topics which appeared on a 
church bulletin board outside a church in 
California. The first one read “Twelve 
Virgins in a Crisis,” and the second one 
tread “I Am Orily One Man, So What?” 
That must be something of the feeling of 
the minister who reads the description of his 
responsibility such as I have presented above. 
All his congregation seems to be in a crisis 
ot one kind or another, and he is only one 
man, so what? 

The answer, like most answers to the prob- 
lems of the church is: to select and train 
laymen who will assist the pastor. We have 
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long used laymen in pastoral care. The to develop a call and some of the difficulties 
Methodists have recruited a million new involved. Then the group may start their 
members in the last two or three years calling probably starting with calls upon 
through the use of laymen in evangelism.  shut-ins and older people, as the dynamics jy 
The strength of the evangelism of the these situations are not so strong as they 
Southern Baptist Church lies in the zeal of are in some of the others. : 
the laymen. In the south, the Southern In later sessions other lessons of the clinical 
Baptist will ask you to attend his church — teaching material may be presented. This js 
before he asks you what your job is, and a device for keeping the interest strong, and 
will brag about his church before he brags of gradually opening up the field with its 
about his kids. The use of laymen in various possibilities of helpfulness. The clinical mat- 
pastoral care tasks is not a new idea, but  erial is based upon one call with a shut-in, 
the training of laymen and sending them out one with an elderly parishioner, one is a call 
to call in major areas of the pastoral care before an operation, one is an evangelistic 
field is. I have spent a great deal of thought all, one is a bereavement call, and one is a 
on the contents of such a training program, Toutine call. 


which is outlined in my Guide Book, You It is my thought that as the group develops 
Came Unto Me, a Guidebook in Pastoral the members of the group should be per- 
Calling for Ministers and Laymen.* mitted to choose their own areas of interest, 


In addition to the Guide Book, I have that is, one will prefer to do evangelistic calls 
prepared what I call clinical teaching mat- While another will get interested in the field 
crial which is based upon six calls, three of | Of counseling with alcoholics, or another will 
which have been made by ministers and three become interested in shut-in persons. Theo- 
by laymen. Each of these calls is not only  Tetically and ideally a given caller should 
evaluated but teaching instruction is given have different types of calls which will enrich 
which may be used in the instruction of lay- is own work and help him to maintain his 
men. My suggestion is that a copy of the enthusiasm. As the group's interest develops, 
Guide Book be secured for the laymen who and I recognize that some who start will 
are to do pastoral calling, and that the group drop out, but others will be added, a library 
be gotten together for a general discussion Of books may be collected both for their use 
of the project. This should be followed up With the person upon whom they are call- 
with three lessons of the clinical teaching ma- as well as for their own study. Such a 
terial in which the group discovers just how bibliography appears in the Guide Book and 
we are constantly adding books to this list. 


*Available from Dr. Russell L. Dicks, Box RusseE_t L. Dicks 
3802, Duke Station, Durham, N. C., at $1.00; Professor of Pastoral Care 
the clinical teaching material is $4.00 a set. Duke University Divinity School 
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School 


NOTES 
AND NEWS 


ADDITIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 

In compiling “Opportunities for 
Clinical Pastoral Training” in our Jan- 
uary issue, a number of resources were 
inadvertantly left out either because 
of space problems or because notices 
reached us after our deadline. We will 
continue ta publish brief notices about 
these resources as they reach us. 


Courses in Pastoral Psychology, 
Counseling, & Clinical Training 


The following courses are offered 
by Westminster Theological Seminary 
(Methodist), Westminister, Maryland. 


Group ! 
PsycHoLocy: 2 hours, 
one semester: A course aiming to re- 
late the principles of dynamic psychol- 
ogy to the problems of pastoral care. 

THE PastorAL Orrice: 3 hours, 
one semester: A survey of the field of 
pastoral care, with an interpretation 
of the theological presuppositions of 
pastoral care, and the necessary quali- 
fications of the pastor. 

PastorRAL COUNSELING: 2 hours, 
one semester: The principles and pro- 
cedures underlying the counseling re- 
lation. 


PASTORAL 


SEMINAR IN PASTORAL PROBLEMS: 
2 hours, one semester: A clinical 
course using as case studies material 
brought in by student pastors from 
their parishes. 


PRINCIPLES OF GROUP LEADERSHIP: 
2 hours, one semester: A study of 
group dynamics as related to the prob- 
lem of parish group organizations. 

PsycHoLocy or 2 hours, 
one semester: A psychological study 
of guilt, sin, conversion, salvation. 

PsycHoLocicaL & THEOLOGICAL IN- 
TERPRETATIONS OF RELIGION: 2 hours, 
one semester. An advanced, cross-field 
seminar in psychology and theology 
studying the theological and psycho- 
logical interpretations of Man, Sin, 
Freedom, and Moral Obligation. 


Group II (Clinical) 

[LABORATORY SESSION IN GROUP 
Work: 1 hour, 1 semester: A clinical, 
free-association seminar in interper- 
sonal relations presided over by a psy- 
chiatric social worker and a professor 
of psychology as observer, for the pur- 
pose of permitting the student to dis- 
cover his own pattern of action and 
reaction. 

INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL TRAIN- 
iNG: 3 hours, one semester. A survey 
course in the relation of religion to 
mental illness and the pastoral care of 
the mentally ill. Two-thirds of the 
sessions meet at the State Mental 
Hospital. 

ADVANCED CLINICAL TRAINING: 6 
hours’ credit for one quarter’s work in 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., or other center approved by the 
Council For Clinical Training and the 
Seminary. 


WHO'S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Roy A. BuRKHART is minister of The 
First Community Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
His church, under his auspices, has developed 
a most significant program of community 
activity, which is an outstanding example of 
what the church can do in and for a com- 
munity. 

SewarD HILTNER is Associate Professor 
of Pastoral Theology, Federated Theological 
Faculty of The University of Chicago, and 
our Pastoral Consultant. He is the author of 
Religion and Health, Pastoral Counseling, 
Self-Understanding, The Counselor in Coun- 
seling, and the just published Sex Ethics and 
the Kinsey Reports, which was the November 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. 


Paut one of the outstanding and 
influential religious thinkers in our genera- 
tion, is Professor of Philosophical Theology 
at Union Theological Seminary. In addition 
to the just published Love, Power, and 


Justice, which is the current Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club, he is the 
author of The Religious Situation, The In- 
terpretation of History, The Protestant Era, 
The Shaking of the Foundations, Systematic 
Theology, and The Courage To Be, which 
was the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection in December, 1952. 

A. GraHaAm Ikin, the author of Life, 
Faith, and Prayer, the current Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club (with 
Paul Tillich’s Love, Power and Justice), 
was until recently Organizing Secretary and 
Lecturer for the Archbishop of York’s 
Committee of Doctors and Clergy, and for 
the National Council for Pastoral and 
Medical Co-operation in the British Isles; 
also Lecturer in Psychology at the Theo- 
logical College for Women in London. 

Editor’s Note. For Gordon W. Allport’s 


biography, please see “The Man of the 
Month.” 


You are depriving the sick of a 
wonderful help if you are not making 
these leaflets available to them! 


Dr. Rocers 


“THERE IS A COMFORT AND 
STRENGTH LEAFLET WHICH 
SPEAKS TO THE UNIQUE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL AND SPIRITUAL 
NEEDS OF EACH PATIENT.” 

Says Rev. William F. Rogers, Ph.D. 


COMFORT AND STRENGTH 


Protestant Chaplain 
St. Louis City Hospital 
Author, “Ye Shall Be Comforted” 


Thousands of these leaflets are being used regularly by clergymen and chaplains 
to console the sick. They are truly COMFORT AND STRENGTH in times of fear, 
loneliness, stress, strain. Twenty-four different leaflets a year for $1.00. Much 
lower in quantities of 200 or more. Free samples gladly sent on request. Be your 
own judge! Write today! 


WRITE: COMFORT AND STRENGTH, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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reviews or Current Books 


OVE, POWER, AND JUSTICE 
by Paul Tillich (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press—$2.50) 


IFE, FAITH, AND PRAYER by 
A. Graham Ikin (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press—$2.50 ) 


These two books are the current Dual 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club, together with the free 
Special Dividend, Psychological As- 
pects of Prayer. (All three books avail- 
able to members at $3.75.) 


The applicability of Paul Tillich’s 
new book, Love, Power, and Justice, 
to problems of pastoral counseling may 
not be obvious at first glance. Yet one 
of the main difficulties confronting 
ministers and psychologists who seek 
to work together is the lack of a uni- 
fied. perspective. Considerations grow- 
ing out of scientific naturalism, psy- 
choanalysis, cultural and social condi- 
tions, philosophical reflection, and reli- 
gious belief are mixed together; the 
result is, sometimes, an assortment of 
illuminating insights amidst general 
vagueness and confusion. Tillich’s tre- 
mendous architectonic gifts enable him, 
in one brief book, to integrate philoso- 
phy, theology; psychology, and ethics 
(both individual and social). His 
Systematic Theology (Part One) and 
The Courage to Be of course throw 
light on the present volume; but the 
latter stands on its own feet and, in 
view of the complexity of the topics 
discussed, is remarkably clear. If a 


basic understanding of human nature 
is indispensable for the pastoral coun- 
selor, as it is, then this book is indis- 
pensable for his purposes, even though 
it says little about techniques. 


By means of an analysis of the na- 
ture of reality (ontology), Tillich seeks 
to show that love, power, and justice 
are essentially united (Chapters I-IV). 
He then examines the ethical implica- 
tions of this thesis, indicating how 
integration can be fostered in per- 
sonal, group and religious relationships 
(Chapters V-VII). Many of the con- 
clusions he reache. are radical and far- 
reaching. He re; *cts the Agape vs. Eros 
antinomy, takes .:count of qualities 
it neglects, and shows how all quali- 
ties of love, including libido, can be 
affirmed from within Christian faith. 
By means of his analysis of power, he 
shows that coercive factors in personal 
or political relationships are not in- 
trinsically evil; instead, power becomes 
evil when it is dissociated from justice 
and love. 


In his analysis of justice he gets rid 
of the notion that there is an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between righteousness 
and mercy in God or in the affairs of 
men ; for justice, as he sees it, is neither 
merely proportional nor retributive; 
it demands risk and creativity in con- 
crete situations. Through a penetrating 
discussion of personal autonomy and 
the need for community, he exposes 
the perils of “adjustment psychology” 
as well as of totalitarianism. In a word, 
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by refusing to let spirituality and cyni- 
cism run off in opposite directions, he 
compels each to correct and transform 
the other. Finally, his examination of 
the metaphorical sense in which we 
may speak of self-love, self-control, 
and justice-toward-oneself, lays the 
foundation for a description of how 
personal maturation may be fostered, 
instead of blocked, by religious faith. 


Readers who are not already famil- 
iar with Tillich’s methods may be put 
off by his initial discussion of ontol- 
ogy, leaping to the conclusion that 
what follows is too philosophical to 
be useful. Others may be puzzled by 
the manner in which the author states 
familiar Christian ideas in novel ways. 
But those who persevere, bringing 
their own experience into relationship 
with the concepts the author discusses, 
will find that a flood of ‘ight is shed 
on actions and attitudes as well as on 
ideas and beliefs. At several points 
Tillich specifically calls attention to the 
connection between his findings and 
pastoral psychology. For example (pp. 
84 f.) in writing about the relationship 
between justice and love in personal 
encounters, he mentions three functions 
of “creative” justice: listening (i.e., 
what any counselor should know how 
to do), giving (i.e., respect for the 
other as a person), and _ forgiving 
(i.e., overcoming guilt by restoration 
to fellowship). Take one other ex- 
ample. In the last chapter the author 
sets forth in a few pages ideas which 
will help any pastor understand the 
problem of human suffering, the doc- 
trine of the atonement, and the nature 
of the church. 

A final difficulty may nevertheless 
arise. Is the argument so carefully 
woven that it must be accepted or re- 
jected as a whole? Tillich would be the 
first to urge that the reader is at liberty 
to take this little volume simply as a 


April 


test. Is there a unified perspective 
from which nature, man, society, and 
religious faith can be viewed, not mere- 
ly for the sake of theoretical under- 
standing, but for the sake of meeting 
personal and social problems more ef- 
fectively? If one has not yet found 
such a perspective, the book will cer- 
tainly make him aware of that fact, 
and will provide powerful stimulus and 
guidance in overcoming the deficiency, 


* 


The author of Life, Faith, and Prayer 
is an English woman who combines 
training in science and psychology with 
a strong, intelligent form of Christian 
faith. Her book is introductory in the 
sense that it does not presuppose any 
specialized knowledge of either psy- 
chology or theology. In employing such 
knowledge, the author explains each 
idea in relatively simple language, stay- 
ing close to the needs of everyday 
people, and illustrating her points with 
familiar situations. The main topics she 
discusses are: scientific thinking and 
religious experience; sex; relations of 
the self to society; problems of youth, 
middl¢g age and the latter part of life; 
the nature of man (sin, evil, and per- 
sonal integration); prayer; the rela- 
tionship between medical and spiritual 
healing. All of the chapters are quite 
brief, and therefore limited in scope. 


Instead of developing radically new 
ideas, the author offers a thoughtful, 
generally sound, exposition of how 
psychology can enrich one’s under- 
standing and practice of Christianity. 
Her main concern is to show that reli- 
gious faith can enhance personal ma- 
turity and social effectiveness ; but she 
carefully avoids the cheap and rather 
utilitarian ways in which this thesis 
has sometimes been stated. Her con- 
cluding chapters on prayer succeed in 
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combining psychological knowledge and 
common sense with genuine personal 
piety. 

—Davip E. Roserts 
Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion 
Union Theological Seminary 


IVE WITH YOUR EMOTIONS 
by Hazen G. Werner (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury—$2.50) 


This book grew out of a series of 
lectures delivered to university stu- 
dents. It reflects the warm, sympathetic 
approach to persons which is character- 
istic of its author. It contains a lot of 
good common-sense insight and sound 
advice. It is fairly good homiletics. 
However, it is rather confused psy- 
chology. The prime example of this is 
the loose use of the term ‘“‘emotion”’ 
or “emotions” to cover almost anything 
internal to the person. Sometimes the 
emotions are said to be springs of ac- 
tion, sometimes thought of as_ the 
drives, and at other times treated as 
feelings. Sometimes thought is said to 
be tinged with emotion with the im- 
plication that this is not sound thinking, 
and at other times it is urged that we 
feel deeply. Again symptoms are fre- 
quently confused with causes. For ex- 
ample, conversion is spoken of as a 
technique which can bring about a 
collapse of old response patterns. It 
could be said as easily that conversion 
isa process involving the building of 
new patterns after the old have col- 
lapsed. As is probably inevitable in 
such self-help literature, there is a 
tendency to moralistic exhortation. 
For example, we are told to compel 
our emotions to be responsible to the 
truth. 

The chapters on The Peril of Doing 
As You Please, Emotional Hideouts, 
and Marriage Is Serious Business are 
the best in the book and are more 


ROADBLOCKS 


TO FAITH 


By James A. Pike and 
John McG. Krumm 


“With one speaker taking the part of 
Skeptic and the other of Believer, Dean 
Pike and Chaplain Krumm manage to 
say a great deal about Christian and 
non-Christian faith and practice, both 
in their contemporary and historic mani- 
festations.”"—Nash K. Burger $2.25 


THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN CHURCH MUSIC 


By Leonard Ellinwood 
“As a valuable source of information, 
as an entertaining narrative and as a 
text for inspiration, this book cannot be 
too highly recommended to anyone con- 
nected with the music of the church.” 
—The Diapason (Illustrated) $6.00 


At your bookstore 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


New York 


TOWER MUSIC 


Beautifully recorded tower music available 
now for your church belfry, sanctuary, or 
chapel. 30 selections $3.75 or 15 selections 
7.5 speed, $5.00. 
Write to 
TOWER TAPE 


Box 1284, Station C Canton 8, Ohio 


Scriptural—Artistically designed 


WORSHIP FOLDERS 


Large assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 


Ecclesiastical Art Press 


Dept. 2, Lovisville 12, Ky. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities an 
extensive experience over twenty-five years 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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competently handled. The reviewer 
feels that there is no rigorously disci- 
plined psychological system back of 
this book but that it is built on notes 
taken rather uncritically from a wide 
range of writers with a view to their 
homiletical usefulness rather than their 
logical consistency. In fairness it must 
be said that part of the fault lies with 
the psychologists themselves who have 
played fast and loose with the term 
“emotion.” Doubtless this material was 
more helpful when heard in a context 
where the author's personality made its 
full impact than it is when read in cold 
print. 

-PauL B. Maves 

Professor of Religious 

Education 

Drew Theological Seminary 


SYCHOANALYSIS AND PER- 
SONALITY by Joseph Nuttin 

(Sheed and Ward—$4.00) 

Professor Nuttin, of the University 
of Louvain, seeks to “develop a con- 
ception of the dynamic structure of 
personality from the point of view of 
general psychology, in order to com- 
plete, positively, the one-sidedly patho- 
logical view which has been maintained 
by psychoanalysis.” It is also his aim 
to integrate “psychoanalysis with the 
whole science of psychology” and to 
ake “a positive contribution to the 
study of normal personality dynamics 
from the point of view of general psy- 
chology.” 

In pursuit of those goals he first un- 
dertakes a review of the tenets of the 
various schools of psychotherapy, par- 
ticularly as these have presented a 
theory of man and a concept of the 
self and its development. In this en- 
deavor he has produced one of the 
most readable resumés available and, 
while his own point of view is neither 
concealed nor mitigated, his evaluations 


are pertinent and just. 

The clergyman may be particularly 
interested in the author's treatment of 
the concepts of sublimation and _ in- 
tegration, and his theory of the path 
taken in the evolution and development 
of the individual. 

As he points out, the ideal image is 
a concrete form developed under the 
influence of the urge to self-realization 
and colored by social and cultural con- 
ditions; it is not a static entity, fixed 
once and for all in the cloudy early 
years of the nursery but is modified 
throughout life by the emergenze of 
new needs, new experiences, new in- 
corporation, new models, new goals, 
and new potentialities. The tension 
aroused by conflict between needs and 
opportunities, drives and goals, is one 
of the most positive and constructive 
forces in man. Professor Nuttin sees 
it as that dynamism in the individual 
which realizes the specifically human 
potentialities, transcends the  auto- 
matic development of the organism, 
stimulates higher activities, and gives 
birth to cultural values by actualiza- 
tion of specific potentialities. These in 
turn bring about a new state of tension 
and thus new opportunity for growth. 

The process of integration, which 
comes about through the canalization 
of needs and energies by means of 
success-bringing modes of response, is 
interpreted as meaning that at every 
moment man is faced by choice, usual- 
lv having to renounce “this” in order 
to gain “that” and, by repeatedly con- 
senting to the satisfaction of certain 
needs and refusing others, special di- 
rections are developed in the individual 
with the foliferation of certain poten- 
tialities and the atrophy of others. 


—Ina May GREER 
Research Associate in 
Psychiatry, Massachusetts 
General Hospital 
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REVIEWS OF 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


1954 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to 
he able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


THE NATURE OF By Gordon 
W. Allport. Addison-Wesley, $5.50. This is 
the first comprehensive and systematic sur- 
vey of group prejudice studied from its 
social, legal, economic, but above all, the 
deeper psychological aspect, by the Proiessor 
of Psychology at Harvard University, and 
author of The Individual and His Religion, 
Personality, The Nature of Personality, and 
Personality as Psychological Interpretation. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
By Joseph de Guibert, S. J. Sheed and Ward, 
$4.50. A study of the spiritual life which is 
theological, scientific, as well as practical. 
by the Professor of Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology at the Gregorian University in 
Rome. 


APPROACH TO EVANGELIC- 
aL WorsuiP. By Ilion T. Jones. Abingdon 
Press, $4.50. realistic and challenging 
book on the meaning and practices of evan- 
gelical worship and the effects of present-day 
trends upon the future of Protestantism, by 
the Professor of Practical Theology at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. 


An HIstToRICAL 


Sex in CHILDHOOD AND YoutuH. By AI- 
ired Schmieding. Concordia. A frank and 
thoughtful discussion of sex and its related 
areas by the Academic Chairman of the 


Dept. of Education and Psychology at Con 
cordia Teachers College. A book written 
out of a rich clinical experience and with 


penetrating insight in a religious orientation 


UNDERSTANDING THE SICK AND THE 
Hearty: A View or Worip, Man, AND 
Gov. By Franz Rosenzweig. Noonday Press, 
$3.00. An allegorical study which shows the 
teeling process which can take place in man 
through an interpretation of common sense 
and its creative role in human understand- 
ing, by the author about whom Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr said, “His thought has the 
power of creatively renewing what seemed 
conventional and even dead.” 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 12) 


rating of typical episodes from life.” 
Further, a person in such literature is 
never thought of ‘‘as a sequence of un- 
related specific actions.” This is fat 
from saying that fiction is better than 
psychology. Even some literature gen- 
erally regarded as good, Allport indi- 
cates, fails to point to the “systematic 
relevance” of its characters. But where 
literature does this well, he believes, 
there is a clue for psychology, which 
can be more exact in dealing with 
equivalences, but which ts vet attempt- 
ing to get at the unity of personality 
precisely as did Theophrastus. Such 
unity is of course no simple thing un- 
less one is dealing with flat characters 
abstracted from resemblance to tull 
concrete personality. It is a unity be- 
neath conflict, contradiction, paradox 

all the more real and adequate for 
having to be concretely suggested 
rather than abstractly defined. 

So the artist—in so far as he does 
what Theophrastus illustrated: 
gives leads tor the model that the stu- 
dent of personality may follow. The 
latter has technical equipment to help 
him unknown until modern times. But 
if he becomes mired in or attached to 
his equipment and forgets what it is 
for, he will cease to be a student of per- 
sonality and will be instead only a 
machine-rat-or-infant “model” 
We can approach personality only 
through a “model,” and for the essen- 
tial nature of an adequate model, we 
look to the artist. For its full outwork 
ing, We may expect much from scien- 
tists like Allport. 

Our Christian doctrine of man, and 
of man's relation to God, is more than 
any “model.” Yet any attempt to state 
or communicate it also must use some 
kind of model. What strikes one im 


mediately, in the light of Allport’s ar- 
guments for an adequate model of hu- 
man personality, is that the model of 
the Christian doctrine is always “cen- 
tral, future-oriented, and symbolic.” 
Man’s sin cuts to the center of his 
being, not some periphery ; if not saved 
at root, he is not saved at all. He has 
been saved through Jesus Christ, a 
specific event ; but the significance and 
saving character of this event are 
eternal, of the present and future—the 
past is its warrant, not its prison. It is 
(in Allport’s sense) also symbolic, in 
that nothing merely mechanical takes 
care of man’s need and _ condition; 
God’s Word, understood mechanically, 
can not be God’s. The Word is itself 
creative, shaping, transforming, re- 
deeming—any model intending to con- 
vey the point must transcend the no- 
tion of automatism. God’s action and 
grace are real actions and movements; 
man’s reception in faith is real recep- 
tivity. 

Perhaps we may go beyond Allport 
and suggest, with no detriment to The- 
ophrastus, not only that the artist has 
clues to give the psychologist but also 
that the “artist-of-religion” (which the 
theologian ought to be) may give the 
deepest clues. If we really understand 
the “models” implicit in our faith, as 
interpreted by the “artists” of our 
faith, understanding the best in_per- 
sonality theory (like Allport) should 
not be difficult. 


SEWARD HILTNER 


Editor’s Note: The two articles by Gordon 
I’. Allport referred to above are reprinted 
in a volume of papers entitled The Nature 
of Personality: Selected Papers, published 
in 1950 by the -lddison-Hesley Press, Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass. (The same publisher has 
recently issued an important volume by Dr 
lllport in the field of group psychology, 
The Nature of Prejudice. ) 
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